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N publishing the ApvocaTE this year, 
the management has had two ideals 
irymind: first, that it should be worth 
reading; second, that it should be 
self-supporting. The reader may judge of the 
first after reading further. The realizing of 
the second was’ attempted by the production 
of the Senior Play. Thus it has not been 
necessary for certain open-handed men of the 
town to wearily draw forth the expected bill 
for a paper which they did not expect to read 


and wished did not exist; and the expenses 


have been met without advertising and without 
imposing our debts upon future generations. 


Although hard to admit, it is nevertheless 
true, that school spirit in the Needham High 
School is not what it ought to be. We have 
examples of this lack of school spirit every 
little while. For instance, at the beginning of 
the football season, Mr. Hutchinson asked for 
volunteers to dig post-holes on Greene’s Field. 
Although there are nearly ninety boys in 
school, only six reported to dig! Another 
instance is the way in which the lunch-counter 
was neglected. Still another notable example 
of poor school-spirit is our failure to sell tic- 
kets for important games. We did not sell 
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two-thirds as many tickets for the Wellesley 
game on Columbus Day as were sold for the 
game with Saugus last Thanksgiving. Our 
cheering sections, even at home games, were 
lamentably small. It is the duty of each and 
every pupil who does not play on the team, to 
come out and cheer for those who do! It gives 
the players a confidence that the school is be- 
hind them! and this confidence counts for a 
great deal in a hard-fought game. 

Now this is a matter which rests entirely 
with the pupils of the school. We cannot ex- 
pect any help from the townspeople, or any 
enthusiasm in our athletic teams, if we our- 
selves do not show the right spirit and enthus- 
iasm. 

Therefore, let us show that we really have 
a school spirit which is not dead, but only 
needs a start to show that it is very much 
alive; and let us, from now on, take a new in- 
terest in the scholastic and athletic standing 
of the Needham High School, so that it may 
never again be said that we lack that essential 
and important part of school life—school 
spirit! ——— 

Don’t be a mere grind! This statement 
does not mean at all for you not to do your 
studying. But it does mean for you to have 
some other interest in school-life than your 
books and your lessons. Do your studying 
(if you don’t, you will not pass) but do more 
than merely study. Have an interest in some 
other thing besides your lessons. Don’t let 
your studies be your main topic of conversa- 
tion. What if you did get 95% in Math, and 
what if you do know Latin Grammar? You 
don’t have to tell everyone about it. Possibly 


the members of the school are unjust, but_ 


nevertheless, there are very, very few in the 
school that admire you for your high marks 
alone. If you do nothing but study and talk 
of nothing but your studies you are a decided 
bore. Fortunately, there are very few to 
whom this applies. But if you are one of 
them “take in” what we have said. And get 
yourself out of this class. Don’t be a grind, 
and don’t be a bore. 


Dr. Keyes’ announcement of his resignation 
as superintendent of the schools -came unex- 
pectedly and was attended with regrets. Since 
Dr. Keyes came here four years ago,’ the 
Needham schools have greatly advanced in 
every way. Perceptible improvement has been 
noticed in the writing of the pupils; arithmetic 
is now performed with greater accuracy; pro- 
gress in general can be seen. Dr. Keyes had 
the faculty of making friends; he knew each 
pupil by name so that he was always welcomed 
by them. We hope the influence of his good 
work will still continue. While we are sorry 
to lose Dr. Keyes from the schools, we are 
glad to know that he will still remain in Need- 
ham. eS 
Needham High School did not let pass by, 
the three hundredth anniversary of Shake- 
speare’s death without giving to the occasion 
some observance to which it was due. On the 
morning of April 25, Mrs. Robert B. Hill very 
kindly read to us selections from “The Mer- 
chant of Venice.’’ She presented to us the 
characters in a very interesting manner and 
she was fully appreciated by the whole school. 
The court-room scene was especially pleasing ; 
probably the most interesting of all was her 
portrayal of the character of Shylock. 


Needham High School has had several dis- 
tinct honors this year. One was the fact that 
its quarter-back of the football team was 
chosen as an all interscholastic star. Such a 
thing had never happened before in the history 
of the school and it brought both honor and 
glory to Needham High. Another distinct 
honor was, that the school won a point in the 
B. A. A. races, and this also had never hap- 
pened before in the school’s history. And it 
was the same person who brought these honors 
to the school—Branan Jacobs. 


As this is Mr. Hutchinson’s last year at the 
school, we feel it fitting to express our appre- 
ciation of his work here. Those of us who 
have been in the school during the four years 
of Mr. Hutchinson’s management feel that all 
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the departments of the school are under better 


organization now than they were when he 
came to the school. 

In these four years, at any rate, a number 
of improvements have taken place, and they 
may be traced to a considerable extent to the 
interest which he has taken. The lunch 
counter has been started; athletics have been 
better organized; the standard of scholarship 
has been considerably raised. The difficulty 
of the position here as principal of the high 
school has long been recognized ; and we wish 
to express our belief that he has coped with 
the situation better than his predecessors, and 
to express our regret at his resignation. 


THE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION BENEFIT 

In order to help the athletic association 
meet their expenses this year, Mr. Murdoch, 
the proprietor of the Needham Theatre, very 
kindly arranged that a special film for high 
school pupils might be shown. It was agreed 
that at least one-half of the gross receipts 
from this entertainment should be given to the 
athletic association. 

The tickets were sold by the pupils. When 
the day came for the entertainment over five- 
hundred tickets had been sold. Mr. Whetton 
and other people of the town who were inter- 
ested in the team also assisted in the sale of 
the tickets. 

The entertainment proved to be a fine one, 
and not only was every seat filled, but many 
people were standing. Songs, cheers, and also 
individual parts were given by the pupils in 
addition to the pictures shown. 

Through the kindness shown by all, and es- 
pecially Mr. Murdoch, the association was 
greatly helped. 

Last fall a fence was put up dividing the 
school property from that of the Catholic 
Whoever thought of building this 
fence is highly to be praised, for it has kept 
the boys in fine training for high-jumping. 


Unfortunately, one of the beloved members 


of the senior class met with an accident one 
day in hurdling the fence and tore his “pants.” 


But anyway, the fence has done a great deal 
of good. 

Every once in a while someone tells us to 
go to college, because we will make more 
money. Every once in a while some pamphlet 
is sent to us advising us to go to college be- 
cause we will make more money. And every 
once in a while we meet somebody on the 
street, who advises us not to go to college, be- 
cause, by doing so, we will not increase our 
power of making money. And every once ina 
while we read an advertisement in the paper, 
advising us not to go to college, because we will 
earn no more money by doing so. And every 
once in a while we wonder if all learning is 
for, if all life is for, is to make money. 


Two days after the opening of school in the 
fall, a lunch counter was started under the di- 
rection of the teachers. This year the inten- 
tion was merely to furnish an attractive menu 
at the lowest possible prices, and to make only 
enough to pay expenses; not as last year, with 
the hope of aiding the Athletic Association. 
Various of the pupils helped prepare the food 
and waited on table, with a teacher supervis- 
ing. The counter was run with good success 
until spring, when the stores uptown attracted 
many. Just before the spring vacation, pat- 
ronage had fallen off to such an extent that it 
was considered advisable to discontinue the 
counter after the vacation. It is regrettable 
that the discontinuation was necessary; but, 
as the teachers naturally did not wish to rut 
into debt, it was unavoidable. We hope that 
the counter will be re-established next year, 
as it is highly beneficial to many of the pupils 
who do not wish to go uptown for their lunch. 


In former years we have always had several 
speakers give talks in the hall before the whole 
student body. This year we have had but one, 
for which—may we say it?—we are very 
thankful. For, as a rule, the talks are very 
dry and uninteresting, telling us in a thousand 
and one ways to save our money and to be 
sure and have our lives insured. A forty-five 
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minute talk on having your life insured is not 
especially enlivening nor enlightening. Plain, 
dry talks these are, in which the speaker uses 
up a period to tell us something we never 
bother to remember. As stated above, this 
year we have had but one speaker, and con- 
trary to the rule, his talk was interesting. His 
subject was on temperance; instead of giving 
a hard, cut and dry talk, he greatly enlivened 
it by making jokes. In fact he kept his audi- 
ence in laughter most of the time. And what 
a relief his speech was in comparison with the 
others! We do not know whether we shall 
remember what he said any longer than if he 
had spoken in a plain matter of fact way; but 
at any rate, it gave us something to laugh 
about. a EES 

The third annual Prize Speaking Contest 
given by the pupils of the school was held in 
the Town Hall, January 12, under the auspices 
of the New Century Club. The proceeds of 
this enterprise went to the Scholarship Fund 
of the Parent-Teacher Association. The 
judges, Mr. Seldon L. Brown, Principal of 
Wellesley High School, Mr. Edward L. Mont- 
gomery, Principal of Natick High School and 
Mr. Robert J. Streeter of Framingham per- 
formed the very difficult task of designating 
the prize winners. As the result of the careful 
training by Mrs. Losey and the excellent abil- 
ity of the participants, the uniformity of the 
talent of the speakers was noticeable and all 
share in the praise due this successful enter- 
tainment. 


The programme was as follows: 
SOUPS cache ees aie ie ee Miss Adah H. Fuller 
Recitation—The Red Disc. 
Muriel Ruth Kennedy 
Recitation—The Attorney for the Defense. 
Edward Winchester Littlefield 
Recitation—The Sign of the Cross. 

Lois Edith Rogers 
Recitation—How Spud Drove Old Ironsides. 
Paul Franklin Ryan 
ROO hs ial aca ae SME Henry G. Moeller 

Recitation—The Mother. 
Dorothy Charlotte Engstrom 


Recitation—The Messengers at the Window. 
Carolyn Gertrude Blackman 
Recitation—The Death of the Viking. 
Clifford Wye 
ae Sew A. 58 eat tk Miss Fuller 
SOM e ss RSs cocmieteehe ernee mie Mr. Moeller 
Awarding of Prizes by the Judges. Lois 
Rogers and Gerald Coon were the prize win- 
ners. ee 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION, 1915-1916 
Secretary's Annual Report, May 11, 1916. 


To-night closes the third year of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. Education, we learn, is 
based on work and, as we work, we grow; so 
our association has been working along vari- 
ous lines for further knowledge. 

Five meetings have been held this year, in- 
cluding this one. 

After a pleasant reception by the parents 
to the teachers at our first meeting in October, 
“Health Night” was observed when Dr. 
Schirmer spoke about contagious diseases and 
Dr. Lee A. Jackson told of the care that should 
be given to the teeth. 

In the endeavor to adjust the social condi- 
tions of our community life, to direct and 

guide the youth into natural and  whole- 


some activities, two great movements have 
been developed, the Playground and _ the 
Supervised Home and School Gardens. The 


former has been longer established and is more 
perfectly organized. The Home and School 
Garden movement has had a slow but steadily 
increasing growth. These were the subjects 
of the February and March meetings. Ad- 
vantages of the Summer School were also dis- 
cussed. 

The school savings show a steady increase, 
there being $8,000 in the bank at the present 
time. 

May we not feel a just pride in knowing 
that two students have been helped to gain a 
higher education through the Shcolarship 
Fund? We are grateful to the New Century 
Club for their effort in carrying through the 
Prize Speaking Contest and for their donation 
of $38.75 to our Scholarship Fund. 
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It has been a pleasure to meet the teachers 
at these gatherings. Good music has been 
cheerfully contributed at each meeting. 

As an association grows, its responsibilities 
increase; so let us look forward to a new year 
of service and keep our minds ready to re- 
ceive the benefits extended to us and pass 
them along. As knowledge is the keynote of 
success, sO may co-operation between home 
and school be the keynote of the endeavors of 
our association. 

Fiora W. LITCHFIELD, Secretary. 

At the last meeting, May 11th, after an in- 
teresting talk by Dr. David Snedden, Commis- 
sioner of Education, on University Extension, 
there was a reception for Mr. Nelson G. How- 
ard, our new superintendent, and his wife. 
Music was furnished during the evening by 
the Avery School Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Bartlett. Refreshments were 
served. 

The officers for the ensuing year are as fol- 
lows: 


Bev SEL CTLE hk 2a So Rev. A. W. Littlefield 
Vice-President..... Mr. Leonard O. Packard 
MEPSTER EF fool coe esis s ly Mr. Walter K. Queen 


eT Vie eve ths <i vs 5 Mrs. M. J. Fitzgerald 


ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
This spring the Athletic Association, which 


had fallen into obscurity, was reorganized. A 
committee of eight boys, two from each class, 
with Mr. Hutchinson as chairman, was chosen 
to adopt a constitution. After much delibera- 
tion and argument on the part of the commit- 
tee, a constitution was accepted after the plan 
of the one adopted by the North Adams High 
School. A meeting of the pupils held in the 
Assembly Hall and the officers were elected, 
with Braman Jacobs as President; Raymond 
Blades, Vice-President; Gerald Coon, Secre- 
tary) hy We Hutchinson, Treasurer. Ihe 
dues, five cents for the first ten weeks of each 
half year, were to be paid on Thursdays, which 
day was promptly nick-named ‘Nickle Day.” 
Each member received a season ticket to the 
baseball games, upon payment of the dues. 
The Association has a large membership, prac- 
tically every member in the school belonging, 
and promises to improve the system of school 
athletics in general. 


The editors wish to express their apprecia- 
tion to the members of the commercial class 
who did the typewriting for the ADvocaTE. 
Special thanks are due Miss Kate C. Murdoch 
and Miss Myrtle E. Dolloff, who spent much 
of their time, afternoons, working on the 
school paper. 
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The Late Guest 


The starting point of this story is at the be- 
ginning. Not that that is such an unusual 
way to commence a narrative; but I mentioned 
it because it has become so fashionable of late 
for stories to begin at almost any point but 
that; either they start in at the crisis, in the 
midst of breathless suspense, or like our “Im- 
mensee,’ begin at the end, and then go back to 
the beginning, so that when you get through 
you are just where you started from. 

However, this story begins directly at the 
beginning, and with one of the passengers of 
the Western New England Railroad, a small 
and well-managed road which existed before 
the rise of the New Haven. The passenger’s 
name, according to the carefully kept memo- 
randum which he was even then perusing, was 
Henry N. Whitman, a perfectly respectable 
name for an equally respectable person. But 
that fact, or the fact that he existed has noth- 
ing to do with the present tale, except for one 
circumstance. 

The train was a local travelling between 
Springfield and some railroad centre in south- 
ern Vermont, northward bound, and was at 
that moment passing between two of those 
busy little towns which exist in themselves 
with such tremendous vigor, but are never 
heard of except in “Frye’s Geography” and in 
election reports. It happened that the passen- 
ger, being very much engrossed in his memo- 
randum, and absent minded as well, was lean- 


ing slightly forward, dead to the world, with 
one foot extended into the aisle, just as anoth- 
er passenger, also absent minded, was making 
his way somewhat hurriedly up the car to 
quench his thirst, caused by the sultry summer 
noon, from the unhygienic water-tank up for- 
ward. His right foot and the left foot of 
Mr. Whitman being mutually unaware of their 
proximity, came into violent contact, with the 
result that the thirsty individual was stopped 
suddenly in his course, reeled in mid-air, and 
ina vision of flyng limbs and coat-tails, 
plunged forward his whole length, butting 
solidly into the iron arm rest of the second 
seat in front, the impact being aided by the 
jolt of the train as the engineer put on the 
brakes for the station. At the same time the 
brakeman was banging the platform gates open, 
and leaning into the car shouted, “Grafton— 
Grafton!” 

Our ill-fated passenger after some minutes 
saw the light of day again in a chamber of an 
hospitable house across the street from the 
station. The last thing he had remembered,— 
well, he couldn’t quite remember what that 
was. The transition from his far-away 
thoughts at the time, to the very material fact 
of the arm-rest had been so swift that his 
consciousness had been unable to grasp much 
of anything between. Stars? Of course, he 
must have seen thousands when he hit, but he 
couldn’t recollect them now. And besides, he 
had weightier things to think of. The delay 
annoyed him exceedingly. The methods taken 
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to revive him he considered unnecessarily di- 
rect; his hostess talked without ceasing, and 
upon topics totally alien to his interests ; some 
extremely uninteresting children appeared at 
intervals and confronted him with a brazen 
and unintelligent stare; and the dog, puppyish, 
shaggy, and mongrelly, was at first distrustful, 
and then going to the other extreme tried to 
lick his hand, a thing which he could never 
bear, and tried to rub the crease out of his 
brown trousers. As soon as he could collect 
his wits, therefore, he inquired when the next 
train left for Mayford. 

“O Lord! not until pretty near supper-time. 
You see, this here is the main line and there’s 
lots of trains go through here, but they’re 
mostly expresses; there’s only a few stop. 
This is nuthin’ but a little town, of course, 
though I do declare, I don’t believe there’s a 
livelier one in the State. O, and by the way, 
here’s your card-case, Mr. Weston; it fell out 
of your pocket as they were carrying you 
through the door. Sally here picked it up. 
She’s an awful seein’ child, Sally is. That’s 
the way I knew your name—because the case 
fell out, I mean,—I saw one of the cards. 
Won't you stop till evening and have a bite 
with us, Mr. Weston? We haven’t got much 
but odds and ends, but I declare, I sort of feel 
a responsibility for you, getting hurt like this, 
so far away from home. No, it won't be a 
mite of trouble.” 

Mr. Weston, however, excused himself, not 
only on account of indisposition to keep up 
his conversation with the hostess, but because 
he was on his way that afternoon to a week- 
end party at his brother’s new summer-estate, 
in Mayford, six towns beyond, where he had 
made his forced stop-over. 

Hence, thanking his kind revivers, and feel- 
ing of the bump on his head, he left the house 
and walked somewhat unsteadily back to the 
station. There was no other train till five- 
fifty-seven, arriving at Mayford six-forty-one. 
So said the weary station agent and turned his 
back upon the questioner. Six-forty-one plus 
a fifteen-minute drive equalled a late appear- 


ance at dinner, according to Mr. Weston’s 
reckoning; so he proceeding down the street 
to the livery stable and there hired a horse 
and buggy, horse warranted to be perfectly 
safe and gentle. With these he drove for 
about three hours through the rather pretty 
wooded country, and was feeling that his 
journey was nearing its end, when encounter- 
ing a sign-board at a small village, he found 
that for the last two out of the three hours he 
had been taking the wrong route and that, 
another hour on the road would hardly serve 
to bring him to his destination. Making sure 
of his road this time, he turned his back to 
the declining sun and tried to urge his steed 
to make up for lost time; the steed, however, 
tired by this time of wandering, would gallop 
jerkily for about fifty yards after each appli- 
cation of the whip, then would settle back into 
a walk again. Thus it was, that by fits and 
starts they arrived at the square of the town 
for which they were looking, just as the first 
shade of twilight was falling upon it. Across 
the still evening air could be heard the puffing 
of the six-forty-one as it left the station be- 
hind. 

At the station there was one person, a driver, 
seated on a wagon, pipe in his mouth, reading 
the paper, the reins tied around the whip- 
stock, the horse munching grass around the 
flower-beds. “I beg your pardon,” said the 
wanderer, driving up to him, “can you tell me 
where Mr. Weston’s summer estate is?’ The 
driver folded up the paper and took the pipe 
out of his mouth. “Be you Mister Weston’s 
brother Benjamen?”’ 

DeLOcs leat expected. 

“They told me to git you on the 1.59. I 
been waiting ’round since then. When you 
didn’t show up on this one (he nodded up the 
track), I decided you’d prob’ly be along on 
the eight o'clock. My time ain’t very valu- 


able.’ Mr. Weston did not deny the state- 
ment. “There will be room for my horse at 
the stables?’ he said. “All the room you 
want.” 


“Drive ahead then, and I’ll go right up.” 
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The driver put the paper in his pocket, and 
put the pipe back in his mouth; undid the 
reins, pulled the horse’s head up with a jerk, 
and turning out of the station yard, took the 
road leading south from town. Weston fol- 
lowed; the twilight deepened. Soon he began 
to feel the chill of the evening; still he kept on. 
They dipped into a hollow, then turned a 
curve. On the right through the trees shone 
the windows of.a fully lighted house. Weston 
felt a rush of cheer drive the chill from him; 
but he did not know where to turn in, so 
stopped to listen for the sounds of the other 
team. They had ceased. Had he taken the 
wrong fork in the road again and so missed 
the other? He would at least inquire where 
he was. He drove to the side of the road, 
alighted, and walked up across the lawn to the 
house. Would they be dancing, or playing 
cards, or strolling about outside? He did not 
hear music; he saw no one outside. They 
must be playing cards; probably some deadly 
earnest game of “auction,” since the sound of 
their voices had not reached him yet. Any 
kind of companionship would be good, though, 
after his lonely drive. He had arrived at the 
door, and felt a huge relief to see the guests, 
sitting about the table. They must have wait- 
ed dinner for him. He would repay them 
with a good narration of his adventures. The 
door was open, and he walked through it 
across the hall. “Hello,” he cried, striding 
into the dining-room, “‘sitting too long over 
the glasses. Get up and toast the guest of 
honor !—Why, where’s Jim?” No one moved. 
Some must have taken too much wine, for 
they leaned heavily over their plates, arms on 
the table, or leaned back as if to fall asleep, or 
slumped down into their chairs; all as if the 
Gorgan’s Head had that moment gazed upon 
the company. No sound. All as still as a 
graveyard. A sudden horror seized Weston. 
He was about to rush forward and shake the 
nearest; just then the lights throughout the 
house went out. Someone must have turned 
off the main switch. 

He tiptoed out on to the porch, trying to get 


used to the sudden darkness. Nothing could 
be more peaceful. The moon, sickly and ir- 
regular, shone near the southwestern horizon, 
diffusing a dim light upon the house, the lawn, 
and the trees. The trees themselves did not 
move at all. Once a faint breeze hardly more 
than a breath, passed by and set all the leaves 
to rustling and whispering. Then all was 
quiet again. Suddenly Weston. stiffened. 
Someone was coming cautiously around the 
end of the piazza. The former crouched 
against the wall of the house. His mind was 
so confused by the unaccountable state of af- 
fairs at the house that he did not know how to 
act ; it was allso unnatural. The other had now 
come to within a few yards of him, and sud- 
denly perceiving the figure crouching there, 
stopped, and stood peering at him, undecided. 

“That you, Jack?” he at length whispered 
softly. Weston started to back along the side 
of the house very slowly; for now he was 
panic-stricken and his one idea was to get as 
much head-start as possible, then dashing out 
to the road and jumping into the wagon, to 
drive with all possible speed to town and pro- 
cure safety for himself and aid for the others. 
It was then that he heard a slight creak on the 
boards behind him. He turned around and 
could see the figure of a man coming along 
the piazza from the other side. Thereupon 
his nerve collapsed utterly, and leaping off the 
porch he ran wildly toward where he had left 
his team. Someone must have taken it. For 
the road lay peacefully before him, quite de- 
serted of life. He continued across the road 
and into the bushes on the other side. There 
he stopped and listened: no sound of pursuit. 
He looked back. Then he noticed that the 
house was once more ablaze with light. He 
rubbed the bump on his head; it might be that 
the shock of his accident had rendered him 
subject to temporary brain-fog. Either he was 
crazy or somebody else was. The apparent 
lifelessness of the guests; the disappearnce of 
his team; this childish turning off and on of 
lights. And where was the man who had met 
him at the station? 
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Perhaps that was he, coming up the road 
from the opposite direction. Somebody was 
coming, anyway; several somebodies by the 
sound. Yes, there was a company of people 
coming around the bend in the road: a mixed 
company, surely, for some were dark and 
shadowry, others white and ghostly, and from 
the latter issued occasional feminine laughter. 
Now they had come abreast of him. Suddenly 
he broke forth from his seclusion: 

“Hello, Jim, Hello!” he cried. 

“Well, I’ll be—, for the love of heaven, Ben, 
where in—where in thunder did you light 
from? Say, everybody that hasn’t met him,” 
he said stopping the company, who = gath- 
ered around, “this is my brother Bennie. Mr. 
Weston number two— O yes, he’s older than 
I am, but I meant in importance. Come inside 
here where there’s some real light and I'll give 
an introduction personally; that is, if Joe has 
got through monkeying with the batteries. 
You see,” he said, turning to his brother, 
“there was something wrong with the lighting, 
so we set Joe Evans, who is quite an electri- 
cian, to fixing them, while the rest of us went 
for a little moonlight walk. Left a couple of 
servants on guard against tramps; we’ve been 
bothered with ‘em lately—But where’s the 
man I sent to meet you? No wonder you 
didn’t get here if you had to hoof it way up 
from the village. I oughtn’t to have sent him 
anyway. There’s a variety store up town 
where the variety consists mainly of—booze, 
served out back in the “ice cream parlor,” so 
by this time he probably doesn’t know whether 
he’s walking or flying. 

“Say Ben, it’s lucky you didn’t get here any 
earlier, or you might have gota jolt. I'll show 
you when we get in the house. You recall 
Harry Browne in college? He was always 
quite a ventriloquist, you remember. Well, 
when we were getting up this affair we thought 
we'd have something a little original, so we had 
a lot of “fake” people rigged up somewhat 
like these in store windows you know, only— 
er—rather more properly attired. It was easy 
enough. We had them set up at various places 


around the table and when everybody, but you, 
had arrived we all sat down in the extra places 
and started dinner. Then Harry got started 


and kept one or another of the “fakes” piping 


up every other minute with: “May I trouble 
you for the salt’, or “Williams (that’s the but- 
ler), will you please fill my glass”, or some- 
thing like that, and he did it so perfectly that 
the whole of us got “bawled up” so that we 
didn’t know what we were doing. Williams 
came as near losing his dignity as he ever did 
in his life, I guess. After dinner some of the 
boys got to carrying on, and the fakes got 
pushed around every which way. There they 
are now,” he said, as they reached the door, 
“you might think at first that they were a lot 
of people that had been doped, mightn’t you? 
—Hello, Williams; say, tell Johnson to go 
down the road there and get a horse that’s 
roaming around loose with an empty carriage. 
Some fool went off and left him unhitched.— 
Didn’t find anybody climbing in the pantry 
window after some pie, did you? 

“No sir, but we nearly caught one coming 
in through the front door. You see it was 
this way: 

“Johnson and I were out back, and when 
Mr. Evans turned the lights off we thought 
we had better go around front to see if every- 
thing were all right. I sent Johnson around 
the other way on a tour of inspection, and 
when I reached the veranda, I thought he 
must have arrived before me, for there was 
someone tiptoeing about by the front door. 
When I got near and spoke to him, however, 
I realized my mistake, and was just about to 
ask him his business there, when he turned 
and caught sight of Johnson coming from the, 
other side. That proved too much for him 
and he jumped off the porch and made a break 
for the road. We didn’t think it worth while 
to follow as the fellow seemed thoroughly 
frightened. Just an ordinary bum who hap- 
pened along, sir, I guess.” 

Would that the lights had once more been 
extinguished by the kindly hand of Mr. Evans, 
thereby to conceal the blushes which had begun 
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to overspread Mr. Weston’s face with ever 
increasing redness! 
Epwarp LITTLEFIELD, ’16. 


War 


War at best is a brutal game, 

A thing of the pagan past, 

When men were burned at the cruel stake, 
And to the tigers cast. 


It served its end in the iron age, 

And, when that age was o’er, 

It should have passed with the manners rude, 
The wild wolf, and the boar. 


Children of light they call themselves 
Men of the book and pen; 

But they seem like children of the dark, 
Savage, ignorant men. 


Tell me in what do they differ, 

Who advocate bloody war, 

From the cruel brute, who scarcely knows 
The cause he is fighting for? 


I long for the time when thunder-smoke 
No more shall cloud the sun, 

And regard for peace shall triumph 
O’er the evil of the gun. 


When state affairs shall be settled 
By force of voice or pen, 
And a royal fellowship of love 
Shall bind all fellow-men. 
HELEN FOX, ’17. 


The Second Fiddle 


At the first sound of the step on the stone 
walk below, Kate Denny sprang to her feet. 
A delicate flush came to her cheeks, and she 
listened until she heard the whizz of the elec- 
tric bell. 

Hurriedly she crossed the room to her mir- 
ror, gave a touch to her costume here and 
there, and when nothing else could be done, 
turned and waited. Two, three, five minutes 
passed; the sound of voices had floated up 
from the hall below; but all was silent now. 
As she softly crossed the room and opened 


the door, a light laugh floated up the stairway 
and a deeper tone answered.. 

Then it was true. He had come and she 
had not been summoned to go down. So it 
was to be the old story again; if Edith wanted 
it, she must have it, whether it were a jam. 
tart or the attention of an evening caller. 
Always it had been like that, and always she 
had taken the subordinate place. 


Resolutely Kate opened the door, took one 
step into the hall. John had come to see her, 
so why shouldn’t she go down stairs? So with 
swift steps Kate tripped down stairs and en- 
tered the bright living room. John Bunker 
rose at once to meet her while Edith turned 
slowly and murmured, “O, hello Kate, you’re 
just in time to turn the music.” 

John Bunker played first violin in a city 
orchestra. He stood close to the piano, his 
instrument in his hand ready to play the “Mel- 
ody in F.”” For one brief instant Kate almost 
rebelled. 

It was not a success, the playing of the song. 
From start to finish it was a scramble on the 
part of each player to keep time with the other. 
A moment later Edith suggested that they try 
a popular song to which she knew the accom- 
paniment. 

For an half hour Kate sat in a corner and 
listened to rag-time and to the brilliant sallies 
of her sister Edith who was entertaining John 
Bunker. A little later cake was brought in— 
cake that Edith said she had made; and at the 
words Kate thought of the kitchen that morn- 
ing with Edith standing at the shelf stirring 
a mixture of which not one ingredient had 
been put in without instructions from the 
elder sister who had buttered the tin, beaten 
the eggs, stirred the flour, measured the milk, 
and who would of course frost the cake, and 
wash all the dishes afterwards, and who sat 
now trying to choke down a piece of the cake 
—that Edith had made. After the cake had 
been eaten and praised, there was more music, 
then John Bunker rose to go home. 

That night Kate with sweet, gentle, yet firm 
dignity determined she would take her right- 
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ful place. And with that thought in mind she 
prepared herself for bed, and then deter- 
minedly raised her window before opening the 
connecting door leading to her sister’s room. 

“Kate!” called her sister, ‘““where’s all that 
wind coming from?” 

“From my window, perhaps; it’s open.” 

“Open! Do you want me to catch my death 
of cold?” 

“Tf you’re cold, Edith, why don’t you pull 
up another blanket?” 

“Why Kate, what are you thinking of, when 
you know how I hate a lot of stuffy clothes 
over me? Well, if you won’t shut it, I shall, 
that’s all,” and the swift patter of feet and 
the bang of the window sash told that Edith 
had made good her word. 

“After all, it will be easier to begin tomor- 
row in daylight, said Kate to herself,” and be- 
sides there wasn’t anything as hard as that 
_window about which to assert my right. 

At two o’clock the next day John Bunker 
came with the invitation to go sleighing. Kate 
was dressing and Edith had gone to the door. 
Kate could hear her sister say, “Oh, she is 
busy, Mr. Bunker, but I will go.” And soon 
she heard the sleigh bells go jingling down the 
road; the ride that should have been hers. 

That evening Kate prepared for a concert 
which was to be a grand affair in town, given 
by John Bunker’s orchestra. Tonight, how- 
ever, there was no joy in Kate; and as she 
waited for the first number of the program, a 
conversation between two men in front 
aroused her interest. 

“Who is that long haired creature with his 
fiddle?” asked one man of the other. 

“That! Oh, that’s Broffsky. “Queer look- 
ing man but a good player. 

“Well, yes, he is. Still he is only a second 
fiddle up there, you know. He plays second 
fiddle.” . 
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So that was all Kate was or could ever hope 
to be—a second fiddle. While Kate was wan- 
dering away John came down the aisle all ex- 
cited to tell them that the leader had been 
thrown out of his auto the night before and 
had been badly hurt and that Broffsky should 
have to lead tonight. 


The concert turned out to be very success- 
ful; the orchestra knew that never before had 
they played as they played tonight, and the 
audience knew only that they never before 
had heard forty instruments sound so exactly 
as one. And yet neither orchestra nor audi- 
ence were quite so glad as a certain young 
woman in a chair ten rows from the front. 

For Edith Denny, that evening there came 
two surprises. One surprise was when she 
found herself walking out with her mother, 
while ahead Kate and John walked together. 
The second surprise came later when Kate 
nearly ready for bed, said to Edith. “I am 
going to close this door tonight, I want my 
window opened; you don’t; so if I close the 
door we will both be satisfied. Good night.” 

And she shut the door. For one amazed 
instant Edith stood and stared at the closed 
door, then she darted forward to open it and 
cried, “Why Kate, what are you thinking of, 
when you know I never sleep without that 
door open. 


The next moment she fell back; the door 
was locked. There was no answer; but a mo- 
ment later there came from Kate’s room a 
melody that sounded like the whistle of a small 
boy. Long after Edith had gone to bed, the 
melody still haunted her and she could not 
place it, until suddenly she recollected that it 
was the opening phrase of the overture the 
orchestra had played that night, under the 
new leader’s direction. 


ALBERTA SMITH, ’16. 
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(With apologies to R. B.) 


To a Spider 


Wee spinner clamberin’ on the wa’, 
Tak’ heed lest ye may get a fa’ 
That wad na canty be ava’ 
For sic wee bittie. 
’Gin thy silk raep should prove tae sma 
*’Twere muckle pity. 


’ 


Ye’re boun’ ye’ll keep on climbin’ up 
Wi’out a thocht o’ losin’ houpe 
Until ye reach yon tiny scoop 
There in the plasterin’ 
Aince there, ye’ll aiblins gi’e a whoop 
For what ye’re masterin’. 


Your great, great grand-dad gav’ to Bruce, 
When in a cav’ he mad’ his hoose 
An inspiration of great use 
To him, despairin’, 
An’ that puir wab sairved aince a ruse 
Helped mair than darin’. 


And noo to me, discouraged, care-tossed, 
Ye gie the houpe, the struggle’s ne’er lost, 
H’en though despondency’s a sair frost 

To upward strivin’ ; 
For tho’ a man be aften fair cross’t 

He’ll keep on drivin’. 


Waesucks! I blawed tae hard upon ’ee, 
De’il kens, I nivver meant to wrong ’ee, 
But noo ye’re gan, your braw leaps monie 
Has gaed ’ee naething’, 
And ye’ll no climb again sae bonie 
For ae thing. 
E. LITTLEFIELD, ’16. 


Red Perkins, The Recruit 


“Jumpin’ Jupiter, look at that for a wing!” 
The speaker was Danny Morgan, captain and 
star third baseman of the Baltimore Green 
Sox. This remark was addressed to Jimmy 
Casey, the small and pugnacious manager of 
the Baltimore team. They were seated on the 
steps of the Rockville railroad station in 
southern Kentucky, waiting for the arrival 
of a train which would take them to their 
southern training camp. They were watching 
the progress of a game between two rival 


county teams. A wild throw by the tall, red 
haired pitcher of the Railtown team was the 
occasion for this remark. 

“Some arm,’ admitted Casey, “And also 
some motion,’ “But he’s wild, wild as a 
hawk, and I wouldn’t be a bit surprised to see 
him bean one of those fellers,’” he adds, as 
he wiped the perspiration from his brow, for 
it was an unusually warm day. 

“Say Jack,” yelled Morgan to a small boy 
who was standing a little distance away, 
“What inning is this? They must have been 
playing about two or three hours already and 
it doesn’t look as though they are going to quit 
very soon.” 

“Oh, the game may be over in five minutes 
or probably not for an hour. They play until 
it’s too dark to see the ball or till a fight breaks 
up the game,” explained the youngster. 

“Well, I guess we'd better get ready to 
leave,’ remarked Casey, as he pulled on his 
hat and walked toward the door of the sta- 
tion. 

“Yes, I guess our train is nearly due? 
agreed the other, after glancing at his watch. 

“T suppose the fellows will begin to think 
that we’re lost if we don’t get this train,” said 
the manager, a moment later as the two walked 
down the steps of the station, just as the train 
was approaching. 

Just then their conversation was interrupted 
by the sound of shooting and loud cries of 
“Kill him,” “Shoot him.” A few seconds later 
the object of these threats appeared to view 
in the distance. It was the lean, red-haired 
pitcher of the Railville team. He was run- 
ning as fast as his long legs would carry him 
and was being closely pursued by practically 
every man and boy in the village. The shouts 
and cries of the mob rent the air as the train 
whistled, preparatory to starting. Casey and 
Morgan were interesting spectators of this 
scene and although they pitied the poor pitch- 
er, they could not refrain from laughing aloud 
at the ludicrous appearance of that individual 
as he tried his best to dodge the rocks which 
were being hurled at his head. 
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In the excitment Morgan and his manager 
had completely forgotten about the train, but 
its loud whistle aroused them and they jumped 
aboard. 

The pursued pitcher had by this time 
reached the station. Panting, and nearly ex- 
hausted, with one desperate bound he leapt 
aboard the moving train, and thus escaped 
his pursuers. As he entered the train, his eye 
lit on two baseball bats which were strapped 
to Morgan’s suitcase. He immediately stepped 
over and sat down side of Morgan. The lat- 
ter opened the conversation by asking the 
cause of the disturbance in Rockville. 

“Oh, I was pitchin’ for Railtown and I 
tried to throw an out-shoot, but I guess it 
must have been an in-shoot, cause it hit the 
Rockville feller on the head and knocked him 
down,” replied the pitcher; and then he added 
rather cautiously, “Be you a ball player?” 

And when Morgan replied that he was, and 
that he and his manager were on their way to 
the training camp, the youth begged them to 
take him along with them, and give him a 
chance to try out with the team, assuring them 
that Judd Perkins, for that was his name, was 
a good ball player, and that all he needed in 
order to become a star was a uniform. 

Casey decided that Perkins would be a 
handy man to cut the grass on the baseball 
park and to also act as a mascot for the team ; 
so he hired him. 

During the rest of the journey the manager 
and captain had a great deal of fun at the 
quaint Kentucky youth’s expense. They 
reached the training camp about midnight, and 
after showing Judd Perkins (or Red Perkins, 
as Morgan had already christened him) his 
room, they immediately retired for the night. 

Next day baseball training started in earn- 
est and manager Casey was a very busy man 
as he looked over the recruits and ran about 
from place to place giving orders. For the 
next couple of weeks Red Perkins was kept 
busy looking after the players’ baggage and 
keeping the grass in good condition. But at 
the end of the second week he was becoming 


disgruntled and his face bore a troubled ex- 
pression. Noticing one day that Red was not 
in his usual good humor, Morgan asked him 
what was troubling him. 

“Oh, I thought Mister Casey was goin’ to 
give me a chance.” he replied. 

“Cheer up Red and don’t wait for him to 
give you a chance. Learn to play ball on your 
own account. Practice running and stealing. 
To be able to steal bases is one of the first 
requisites of a good ball player,” answered the 
captain encouragingly. 

“Oh, thank you, Mister Morgan, I never 
thought of that before, but if you say so, it 
must be all right,’ he replied, as his face lit 
up with a smile. 

Red said no more but went about his work 
with increased vim and seemed to enjoy tasks 
which he had hated to do before. That night 
about midnight Morgan was awakened by a 
loud noise in the bedroom adjoining his. 
Jumping up hastily, he ran to the bureau, 
grabbed his revolver, loaded it, and rushed to 
the door of the adjoining room. Opening the 
door cautiously, he glanced inside. 

The sight which met his eyes caused him to 
break forth in a fit of uncontrollable laughter. 
Red Perkins, kicking and yelling was stretched 
full length on the floor while Putnam, the 
team’s large first baseman, was bending over 
him in an effort to grab something which the 
former was firmly grasping in his right hand. 

The whole camp was aroused by this time 
and the players began to arrive on the scene. 
When manager Casey arrived he separated the 
combatants and inquired as to the cause of the 
trouble. 

“He broke into every bedroom and I caught 
him in the act of stealing my gold watch,” 
answered the first baseman in loud tones as 
he pointed an accusing finger at Red. 

“What have you got to say for yourself 
asked the manager, severely, for he hated no 
one more than a thief or a liar. 

“Mister Morgan there, told me to do it,” 
replied Perkins in an injured voice. 

Morgan was completely astounded by this 


”? 
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accusation and said in a tone of astonishment, 
“Why, Red, you know right well that I 
wouldn’t tell you to do such a thing.” 

“What did you tell me yesterday?” asked 
Red triumphantly. ‘“Didn’t you tell me to 
learn to steal? I tried to steal the bases, as 
you told me, but the blamed things were 
nailed to the ground.” 

At this, the gathering broke into loud laugh- 
ter, and Morgan attempted to explain to Red 
the difference between theft and base stealing ; 
but the youth stalled out of the room in dis- 
gust. 

That day the manager decided that perhaps 
he had underestimated Red’s ability, and that 
with a little training the lad might be devel- 
oped into a promising young ball-player. So 
accordingly he ordered Morgan to take Red 
in charge and see what he could do with him. 

Morgan saw that the lad had two of the 
qualities which go toward making a ball-play- 
er; he could run, and he could throw. The 
thing which Red needed most was a knowledge 
of the game. Under the able tutorage of the 
captain Red progressed rapidly and in the 
course of a month he became a very much im- 
proved player. But, as yet he had not mas- 
tered the art of batting. He was a very un- 
steady batter and when he stepped to the plate, 
one could never tell whether he would strike 
out or knock a home-run. 

Casey trained and groomed his men for the 
game against Rochester, which was to be the 
last game to be played before the team went 
North again. President Jackson of the Bal- 
timore team was to be present at this game. . 

On the afternoon of the game Casey was 
naturally very anxious to win because he 
wished his team to make a good showing in the 
presence of its owner. He had decided that 
Red should not play in this game on account 
of his unreliable batting. 

The game started at the appointed time and 
for the first nine innings neither team scored. 
In the first of the tenth, however, Morgan 
drove the ball over the left fielder’s head for a 


home run. Thus the tie was broken and the 
Baltimore players were now very confident of 
victory. But as they ran out to take their 
places in the field, the right fielder of the Green 
Sox stumbled and fell, spraining his ankle so 
badly that he was obliged to quit the game. 
Red’s chance to get into the game had come 
at last! Casey sent him out to play right field. 

In this inning Casey’s pitcher went up in the 
air. He passed the first two batters and hit 
the third one with the ball. There were now 
three men on bases and a hit might decide the 
game. 

Casey’s face bore a look of keen disappoint- 
ment as he sat on the bench, for he thought 
that it would be only a matter of a few min- 
utes when his team would go down to defeat 
before the eyes of its president. 

The next batter stepped to the plate. All 
eyes were upon him. With a mighty swing 
of his bat he hit the first ball pitched. Up, up, 
up in the air the ball sailed, straight into the 
direction of right field. On the bench Casey 
uttered a groan. But as he looked toward 
right field he saw that Red with lightning 
swiftness had got under the ball and was wait- 
ing for it to come down. A slight smile stole 
over the manager’s countenance. But this was 
quickly dispelled by a look of anger. The ball 
had hit Red’s glove and had bounced off. The 
game was apparently lost. The Rochester run- 
ners were circling the bases. But as he looked 
again he saw that Red had caught the ball just 
as it was about to fall to the ground, and had 
quickly made an accurate throw to third. The 
third baseman had tagged third and had 
thrown it to second, thereby completing a 
triple play. The game was won and Red was 
a hero. 

That evening as Casey was sitting at his 
desk in the clubhouse, Red walked up and with 
a smile on his face asked, “Do I get a steady 
job, Mister Casey ?” 

“You bet,’ answered the manager happily, 
as he handed Red a contract. 

JosEPH SULLIVAN. 
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(TITLE STRUCK OUT BY CENSOR) 


The shades of night were falling fast, 

As down through Piccadilly passed 

A youth, who dressed all clean and nice, 

Bore on his back the strange device 
(****) with war! 


His brow was sad; his eye beneath 

Flashed gay as any funeral wreath, 

And with a coward false note rung, 

That voice as through the street he sung 
(****) with war! 


In saddened homes he saw the light 

Burn dimly in memorial rite; 

Above, the spectral Zeppelin shone, 

And from his lips escaped a groan 
(****) with war! 


“Do not enlist,’ the old man said, 

“Dark lowers the war-cloud overhead, 

I must have someone by my side.” 

And loud that bawling voice replied, 
(****) with war! 


“O stay,” the maiden said, “and rest 

Thy weary head upon this breast.” 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 

“Yes, love,” he answered with a sigh, 
(****) with “war! 


“Beware your war friend, how he rants, 
Heed thou him not and take no chance.” 
That was his father’s last good-night, 
A voice replied far up the height, 

(****) with war! 


At break of day as heavenward 

The newsies yelled it and he heard, 

“Conscription, if you do not dare.” 

A voice cried through the startled air 
(****) with war! 


A soldier crawling on the ground 

In panic and retreat was found 

And still he said through lips like ice 

(No longer was he clean and nice) 
(3*%*) >with war! 


And there with cheeks that looked like clay 

Under his captain’s stare he lay, 

And in the sky he saw afar, 

The smoke of battle and cried, “Bah! 
(****) with war!” 


EDWARD LITTLEFIELD, ’16. 


John (pronounced Jawn) 


John is by nature a philosopher; by trade a 
carpenter; by circumstances a backwoodsman. 

If there exist in John a dominant trait, that 
is slowness; slowness in speech, in move- 
ment, in impulse, and above all, in thought. 
Slowness is the keynote of his whole person- 
ality. Slowness is the law by which his na- 
ture moves. Crack a joke——The inconceivable 
lapse of time, before a brown-toothed smile 
can emerge from that unshaven face, not dis- 
sembling but enhancing for a moment that 
profound and. blear-eyed melancholy! For 
there is nothing more mournful than John’s 
face, as leaning against one side of a doorway, 
cud at work, he jerks his head toward the 
barn, whence come puffings, snortings, grunt- 
ings, spasmodic coughings—pale blue smoke 
and the foul odors of gasolene. His smile is 
sublime in its pity, its hopelessness: “Thar 
goes Henry and ’is gas-engine.’”’ The cough- 
ings cease. Indescribable silence. The smile 
reaches the heights of its sublimity: “That 
thar enjine won't never go.” Ultimatum. 
Then follows an exposition upon gasolene; its 
virtues; its vices; its temperament; and 
Henry’s eternal miscomprehension of its na- 
ture. The din recommences. And John must 
needs chop kindlings to produce a counter irri- 
tant. 

John has one passion—nicotine, and one 
aversion—fresh air. After supper, having di- 
gested the contents of the paper, he takes his 
lamp in hand, and ascends to his chamber, 
which is large enough for a bed, a commode, 
a bureau, and a place for standing-room. The 
window is closed. Then, the aversion averted, 
the passion becomes gratified; and John 
smokes on into the night. 

John is wise. He charges for time con- 
sumed, not for labor accomplished. Thus he 
makes his dominant trait serve him in his 
work. For instance, he has a job at one of 
the cottages on the hill. In the dewy fresh- 
ness of the morning, laden with tools, he 
mounts the winding path. Arrived, he has 
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forgotten something. Nothing daunted, he 
descends with long, yet unhurried strides to 
the tool-shed, where the missing article is un- 
earthed. Once again his mighty lower mem- 
bers carry him to the top, and the battle is 
prepared. Of short duration, however, is the 
skirmish. For the sun burning through the 
sultry haze of the dog-days, soon overcomes 
his valiant spirit, and John rests from his 
labors. 


Once he was placing a shutter in the peak 
of a gable. An intricate task. Having hoisted 
it into position, he takes away the ladder and 
surveys the work with pride. Suddenly he 
stops in his observation: “Gawsh—TI f’got ter 
bore them holes for the ropes!” Fortunately 
one of the young hopefuls was playing about. 
‘““Heah, Bobbie,” he said, “you go daown t’ the 
house’n get my bits. Bobbie returning after 
a proper interval, with the bits, the holes 
were bored, with much difficulty and all neces- 
sary oaths. 


Another time, at about six o’clock I was re- 
turning through the village after an all day’s 
ramble in the hills on the other side of the 
valley with still two miles between myself and 
home, I was rejoiced at the sight of John’s 
little brown Metz standing before the tonic 
shanty. I sat down outside and waited till he 
should finish his conversation within. At last 
his lean face, surmounted by a soft cap which 
settled down on one side, appeared through 
the screen door, and he stepped forth. 


“Going down the line, John?” I said, get- 
ting up from the settee. He gravitated toward 
the Metz. “I d’n no,” he replied, with absent 
mounrfulness. I wondered where he would 
be going at this hour, for John was regular at 


meals. I followed him and waited while he 
cranked up. “Whar be you goin’?” he asked 
at length. 


“Where are you going?” Then for the first 
time, he looked me squarely in the face and 
seemed to come to the full realization that he 
was awake. The melancholy smile broke 
forth: “O hell—I never knowed who you was! 


I thought you was one o’ them fellers that’s 
been hangin’ round here this afternoon!” 

Just before the farm is reached from the 
north, there is a hill, long, winding and steep. 
Three-quarters of the way up, the Metz 
balked for the first time (so John said) on 
that particular hill, and it was only with much 
coaxing and interminable slowness that it at 
length gained the top. John with a reproach- 
ful air, inspected its several parts. Finally he 
straightened up. Once again that melancholy 
smile. There was even the suggestion of a 
laugh far down within: 

“Gawsh, Ed, I f’got ter turn on the gas!” 

John is slow; for he has no cause for haste. 
John is melancholy; for he has no cause for 
mirth. He reflects the sombre ruggedness of 
his environment. Yet John enjoys life, be- 
cause he takes time to assimilate everything 
fully. From the puffing of a cigar to the plan- 
ing of a board, every motion is without hurry, 
carried to the end, complete in itself. Each 
thought is wholly thought out before another 
comes to take its place. There is no excited 
crowding of ideas upon one another. And 
John has never had an attack of “nerves.” 


E. LITTLEFIELD, ’16. 


Le Peécheur des Longes 
Ombres 


Quand commence le soleil a disparaitre 
derriére la vaste masse de la Montagne de Fer, 
et les pins dechirés sont peints contre le ciel 
teinté du soir, il vient souvent aux eaux du 
Lac Allaguash, un qui différe de la plupart de 
son genre en ayant une passion insatiable pour 
des poissons. En commun avec le reste de 
son espece, quand les baies sont muries on le 
trouvera dans les taillis des ronces', son corps 
immense faisant un grand trace de buissons 
écrasés et brisés; vraiment, le vieil Ta-ha- 
seek, l’ours, détruit plus de baies sur la terre 
qu'il jamais mange; il voyage beaucoup de 
milles pour se faire piquer le museau? en un 
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effort souvent futile a obtenir a un arbre des 
abeilles un peu de miel; mais la passion con- 
sumante, ¢c’est pour les poissons, la delicatesse 
la plus difficile d’obtenir. Si au coucher du 
soliel*, Ta-ha-seek était en plusiers milles d'un 
lac ou riviére quelconque, il entasse sans ordre* 
travers la foret jusqu’ a ce quwil sortisse a 
quelque pointe boisée qui s’étendait loin dans 
Veau. La, sur une buche®, ou sur un rocher 
penchant sur l’eau fonde, il demeure, s’1l faut, 
pendant des heures, absoluement immobile. 
Mais si un poisson vient a la portée® de ses 
grandes pattes, il fait un coup de la rapidité 
de l’éclair, et le poisson se trouve sur la rive, 
en haletant’. 

Un jour chaud du printemps Ta-ha-seek 
reposait sur sa buche au soleil de l’aprés-midi 
dans sa position accoutumé de patiente sur- 
veillance. A cette saison de l’an sa péche 
était un grand aisance’, car il n’avait pas encore 
gagné son degré accoutumé de rondeur apres 
son long sommeil, et la plupart de l’aliment?® 
était rare. Aucun de fruit n’était encore muri, 
et tous ce quil avez mangé ce jour était des 
glands’? de l’année derniére qu’il avait trouve 
audessous d’un grand chéne dans une pature 
montaneuse??. 

En cette méme pature, dans une caverne 
formée sous une grande pile de rochers cassés, 
se coucha Kee-tah, le lynx. Il alla souvent 
aussi aux bords des lacs et des rivieres, car 
a lui était le désir ardent et naturel du chat 
peur les poissons; mais malheureusement, a 
cause de sa crainte de l’eau, il était contraint 
d’étre content avec des poissons morts quel- 
conques qu'il peut trouver sur les ives. 
Depuis plusiers jours il n’en avait pas trouvé, 
et les restes du faon’ qu’il avait tué il y a 
trois jours avaient disparu maintenant. Kee- 
tah sortit de son antre qui sent mauvaise!® et 
s’étiralt prodigieusement dans la lumiere du 
soleil. La vie était bonne sur un jour comme 
celui-ci. Il regarda autour de soi a loisir’®, et 
bientot se mit en route en bas de la colline?’, 
en aspirant le vent comme il alla. Il se pou- 
vait'’ le souvenir des fétes passées, ou 1! se 
pouvait la chance qui le fit descendre la colline 


et passer travers la forét aux bords du Lac 
Allaguash. Sortant avec précaution a la rive, 
il vit le corps immobile de l’ours sur sa buche. 
Cet ours n’était pas mort, 
certainement, car ours raisonnable ne 
choisirait un tel endroit mourir. Il se tapit?® 
dans les buissons en expectation silencieuse et 
attenda. Une heure s’écoula et rien n’arriva’’. 
Surement cet ours doit étre mort. Kee-tah 
fut sur le point de l’examiner quand Ta-ha- 
seek s’éveilla a une activité remarquable. Il 
fit un coup soudain a l’eau, presque tombant 
de la buche, et jeta un poisson brillant a peu 
preés?® aux pieds de Kee-tah. C’était plus que 
la nature d’un chat ne pouvait endurer, avoir 
placé ainsi devant lui ce morceau appétissant. 
Il doit étre a lui. En attendant”!, l’ours, qui 
ne soupconne rien, vint de sa buche pour jouir 
de son repas légitime. A son étonnement, il 
le trouva contesté par un chat grognant et 
félissant?*, avec ses griffes déja en déchirant 
la chair. Les petits yeux rouges de Ta-ha-seek 
commencérent a bruler de colére comme il 
avanca vers le voleur. Le lynx demura immo- 
bile maussadement 7° jusqu’a ce que l’ours fut 
plusiers pieds de lui; alors il fit un saut subit 
et s’attacha** a l’ours, déchirant et mordant. 
En arriére et en avant ils se battirent l'un 
l’autre a travers le sable, arrachant la terre et 
dispersant des cailloux.*® Ta-ha-seek était re- 
poussé lentement le long de la rive jusqu’a un 
endroit ott était le sable fin, mou et humide. 
Presque immédiatement il commenga a s’en- 
foncer?® comme aussi le lynx et en un moment 
il était enterré jusqu’au corps. Ils lutterent 
désespérément, pas l’un contre l’autre mainte- 
nant, mais contre le sable serrant. Plus et 
plus profondément ils s’enfoncerent, car leurs 
efforts violents seulement firent agir plus 
rapidement le sable. Le poisson était oublié 
maintenant et aussi la lutte. Rien que la deé- 
liverance n’importa?’ maintenant, et le sable 
etait fort: tresfort...:. 

Le matin prochain, quand éveilla le soleil, et 
Vépervier plana avec majesté?* audessus de 
leau, il vit le poisson brillant au bord du 
cercle sanglant de terrain dechirée. Soup- 
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conneux il le surveilla longtemps et alors il 
descendit, et jouit d'un repas pour lequel il 
n’avait ni travaillé ni lutte. 


1 thickets of briars 16 hill 

2 to get his nose stung 17 it may have been 

3 at sunset 8 crouched 

4 goes lumbering 19 happened 

5 log 20 nearly 

6 within reach 21 meanwhile 

7 gasping 22 growling and spitting 
8 comfort cat 

9 food 23 sullenly 

10 acorns 24 clung 

11 upland pasture 25 pebbles 

12 fawn 26 to sink 

13 evil smelling den 27 mattered 

14 stretched himself 28 the hawk soared ma- 
15 leisurely jestically 


Goal to Go 


On the ten-yard line 
Signals—forty-two! nine! 
Goal to go! 


Ripping through the guard, 
Gaining one more yard, 
Second down! 


Try the cross-buck, Jake, 
Don’t forget the fake, 
Take your time! 


Center smeared that play, 
One rush thrown away 
Goal to go! 


“Hold em!” rings the cry, 
“Fight! yells our old High, 
“Get that goal!” 


Only one chance more 
For a winning score 
On your toes! 


Jakie’s got the ball, 
Look!—He’s round them all— 
No, he’s blocked! 


Now he’s turning back; 
Spill that tackle, Jack— 
There he goes! 


Round the other end— 
Cheers the whole air rend— 
Touchdown! 


EDWARD LITTLEFIELD, ’16. 
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The Ruby and the Indian 


HAM er. 


As Robert Holworthy sat in his luxurious 
“den” or office, examining his collection of 
beautiful sapphires, the electric bell above 
his desk sounded three short rings. As this 
was the signal that someone of importance 
was waiting, Holworthy pressed the but- 
ton on the desk three times, the signal to 
bring up the visitor. While he was putting 
the bag of sapphires into the safe in the 
corner, Holworthy suddenly felt that there 
was someone else in the room. Turning 
quickly, he saw that his visitor had already 
noiselessly entered. 

It was a strange figure that stood oppo- 
site him, a small, slender, brown-skinned 
man, whom he guessed was a native of In- 
dia. The little fellow’s dress first attracted 
his attention. A pair of dirty, white, duck 
trousers, slippers, no stockings, a white cot- 
ton shirt, a short khaki jacket, and no hat 
on his little black-haired head. Although 
his dress was strange, the man’s actions 
were still more queer. His little black, shifty 
eyes first looked at Holworthy, then took 
in his surroundings. He was breathing 
quickly, as if he had just run a long dis- 
tance. His hands were held tightly to his 
breast. Suddenly he reached inside his 
tunic and drew out a little bundle wrapped 
in a newspaper. Pulling off the string, he 
unwrapped the small package. Holworthy 
held his breath as he looked upon the big- 
gest and most beautiful ruby he had ever 
seen. Turning it over in the fingers of his 
left hand, the Indian held out his right hand, 
palm upward, as much as to say, “How 
much ?” 

When Holworthy looked at the wonderful 
jewel, he muttered, “Why! what a beauty! 
What a beauty! I must have it. Let me 
look at it.” As he turned it over in his 
hands, Holworthy was struck more and 
more by the beauty and quality of the gem. 


hk 
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It was perfectly spherical, about two inches 
in diameter. and of a dark blood-red color. 
As he looked into the center of it, Holworthy 
had the sensation of looking into a deep 
clear, bottomless pool. All at once a new 
thought struck him, and he asked, “Where 
did you get it? I should feel afraid to buy 
it if I didn’t know where it came from.” 
But the little man, who had been looking 
furtively about him all this time, remained 
silent. “Can’t you talk?” asked Holworthy. 
“No Engleesh,” replied the little fellow, the 
first words he had spoken. “But I must 
know how you came into possession of it.” 
The Hindu merely shrugged his shoulders, 
but spoke no word. “Well,” mused Hol- 
worthy? “I suppose I can take a chance 
on buying it, but I am afraid you didn’t 
come by it honestly. How much do you 
want for it?” The only answer was an- 
other shrug of the shoulder. “Well,” said 
the jewel-collector, taking out his check- 
book, “I’m taking a big chance buying it, 
but I can’t let that stone get out of my 
hands now.” 

As he started filling out the date and stub 
of the check, the Indian seized him by the 
arm. “No, no, Money!” he said. “Oh! you 
want cash. That makes it look more and 
more suspicious. But I’ve only got some 
three thousand odd dollars here in cash.” 
The Indian held out his hand. ‘Well, I'll 
give you that for it, but I know that’s only 
a small part of what the jewel is worth.” 
Opening the safe, Holworthy took out the 
cash-box. “Here you are,” he said, hand- 
ing him a package of twenty-dollar bills. 
The Indian, quickly seizing the money, 
thrust it within his tunic, and left the room 
as quietly and quickly as he had entered. 

Holworthy took out his collection of ru- 
bies, worth thousands of dollars, and al- 
though he had some good-sized stones, the 
biggest was not more than one-tenth as 
large as the jewel he had bought. ‘The big- 
gest bargain I ever made in my life. That 
stone is worth five hundred thousand at 
least.” As Holworthy sat admiring the 
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stones in the box, the electric bell rang, two 
short and three long rings. “The evening 
papers,” he said, as he rose and pressed the 
button once. Then he put his stones back 
into the safe. The door opened and his pri- 
vate secretary entered with the papers. 
Although Fred Esterbrook was Holworthy’s 
private secretary, they acted toward each 
other like two friends in bachelor quarters. 

“Hello, Fred,” said the jewel-collector, “I 
just made the bargain of my life. Just 
bought a big ruby worth about five hundred 
thousand for about four thousand dollars.” 

“What! Why, I just read in tonight’s 
“Times” about a big ruby that was stolen 
from Mrs. Gugenheimer. You know her, 
the meat-packer’s wife.” 


“What are you talking about ?” cried Hol- 
worthy. “Well, that’s funny. I thought 
all the time I was buying it that there was 
something queer about that fellow I bought 
it from. I hate to lose it, but anyway I 
didn’t lose much on it. But it may not be 
the same one,” he said suddenly, as he 
reached for the paper. 


“No luck. That’s it, sure enough :—‘Fa- 
mous ruby stolen from Mrs. Gugenheimer, 
wife of the treasurer of the Consolidated 
Beef Packing Company. The jewel is one 
which Mr. Gugenheimer picked up on his 
trip around the world. It is spherical in 
shape, about two inches in diameter, and is 
probably worth about $500,000.—Well, I 
suppose I’d better let her know I’ve got it. 
She'll be worrying about it.” 


“T’ll get her on long-distance,” said Ester- 
brook, “that will be the quickest way.” 


“Yes, 1 want to speak to ‘Bill’ Gugen- 
heimer anyway about the price of shares in 
the ‘Consolidated,’” said Holworthy. 

“Well, Dll call his office—Chicago long- 
distance, 1453, Michigan,” this last in an- 
swer to the question, “Number, please?” 
Handing the telephone to Holworthy, Fred 
said he had something to do downstairs. 

After speaking to the treasurer of the 
“Consolidated,” an old friend of his, for 
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some minutes, Holworthy hung up the re- 
ceiver, and rang the bell for his secretary 
to come upstairs. 

“Well, we’re going to Chicago on the 7.30 
tomorrow morning from Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion. You better get our things ready to- 
night. We may stay two or three weeks. 
We’re going, in the first place, to take the 
ruby back; secondly, to do some business 
with the ‘Consolidated.’ ”’ 

“All right. What are we going to do to- 
night ?” 

“Tf you get the things packed up in time, 
we'll go over to the “Princess,” and see 
‘Very Good, Eddie,’ I’ve heard that it’s pret- 
ty good.” 

“T’ll have plenty of time, then. I’ve got 
to mail some letters. Tl be up about seven- 
thirty.” 


PAR aa 


Leaving New York at seven-thirty, the 
next morning, Robert Holworthy and Fred 
Esterbrook arrived at the Central Avenue 
Station, Chicago, about five-thirty P. M. 
Gugenheimer, a big, handsome, jovial fel- 
low, was there to meet them with his big 
cream-colored “Hudson.” 

“Mighty glad to see you, “Bob,” said 
Gugenheimer, as he shook MHolworthy’s 
hand warmly. “And Esterbrook, too. Glad 
to see you, Fred. Good of you two to come 
out here just to suit me. I really coudn’t 
come to New York just now. I’m pretty 
busy.” 

“Don’t mention it, ‘Bill,’ we needed a lit- 
tle trip anyway. How are Mrs. Gugen- 
heimer and ‘Bill,’ Jr?” 

“Oh! Mary was pretty glad when she 
found you had that ruby. I gave it to her 
when we were married, and she thinks a lot 
of it. The little shaver is growing fast, and 
they say he looks a lot like me. He’ll be a 
pretty handsome chap when he gets about 
twenty, won’t he?” This last with a wink 
to Esterbrook. 


The three men laughed. Gugenheimer 


pushed in the self-starter, gave her gas, 
and they rolled away from the station. 
It was a twenty-minute ride to Gugenheim- 
er’s beautiful estate in the suburbs. Leav- 
ing the car to the man who took care of his 
garage, in which there were four or five 
cars, Gugenheimer led the men into the 
house. Mrs. Gugenheimer, a pretty young 
woman of about twenty-six, came down- 
stairs. After kissing her husband, she was 
introduced to Holworthy and Esterbrook. 

“T was glad to hear that the ruby had fall- 
en into the hands of a friend of William’s,” 
she said. “You don’t know how sorry I 
was to lose it.” 

-Holworthy drew the jewel from the in- 
side pocket of his overcoat. “Here is the 
ruby,” he said. “By the way, how did you 
iosexitcs 

“T think you had better take off your 
things now and I will tell you all about it at 
dinner,” said Mrs. Gugenheimer. 

“Yes, that will be the best way,” said 
Gugenheimer. “I'll show ‘Bob’ and Fred to 
their rooms, and let them get ready for din- 
ner and I’ll do the same.” 

At dinner that night, Mrs. Gugenheimer 
told them about the theft of the jewel. “Let 
me see,” she said, “this is Thursday. The 
night before last, we had a reception here. 
We had quite a few friends up, and | was 
wearing that ruby in a little net around my 
throat. After dinner, we were dancing, and 
I took it off, and left it up stairs in my bou- 
doir. After the guests had gone, about 
half past eleven, when I went up stairs, I 
couldn’t find the ruby. We looked all over 
the house. No trace of it was found. The 
servants are all trusted, and I know all the 
guests well that were here. I haven’t the 
least idea how it got to you. Who brought 
it to you, Mr. Holworthy ?” 

Holworthy described the fellow who had 
sold him the ruby. 

“No, I don’t know anybody who would 
suit that description,’ said Gugenheimer. 
“You say he was an Indian. Well, that 
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might have been a disguise. Anyway, we 
ought to be glad to get the jewel back.” 

“But I'd like to get the thief, too,” said 
Holworthy. “Let me see,—I have it, Mrs. 
Gugenheimer. Will you give a _ dinner 
party, say, two weeks from tonight, and in- 
vite every person that came to the recep- 
tion Tuesday night? We may get a clue in 
that way.” 

“That’s a good idea, Mary, but I doubt if 
it was any of our friends that took it. I 
didn’t think any of those millionaires that 
were here would steal a jewel, merely to 
sell it for a few thousand dollars.” 

“That is true,’ said Holworthy, “but 
strange things happen every day, and this 
may be quite simple if we get to the bottom 
Ost. 


PART III 


It was the evening of Mrs. Gugenheimer’s 
dinner party, Thursday, May 18. Dinner 
was to be served at eight, and the guests 
began to arrive about half-past seven. Mrs. 
Gugenheimer received, while Mr. Gugen- 
heimer introduced his two friends to the 
guests as they came in. At a quarter to 
eight, no one had come who gave Hol- 
worthy any clue. However, Holworthy 
still felt that he would get results from this 
dinner party. 

At ten minutes of eight, a guest arrived 
who attracted much attention. It was the 
Duke of Rienne, a French nobleman. If he 
had attracted attention from the guests, he 
proved exceedingly interesting to Hol- 
worthy. He was a man of about thirty, 
about five feet, two inches in height, small- 
featured, handsome, a polished gentleman. 
But his eyes were small, black, and shifty, 
and although he seemed to be looking at 
Holworthy when he was introduced to him, 
he never really looked him in the eye, and 
his hand seemed to tremble when he shook 
Holworthy’s. 

Holworthy smiled to himself. He was 
absolutely sure that this was the man he 


was looking for. After dinner he talked to 
Esterbrook and Gugenheimer alone. 

“Who is the handsome little fellow who 
sat next to me at dinner, ‘Bill?’-” he asked 
Gugenheimer. 

“You mean the Duke de Rienne. He is a 
French nobleman. Came to Chicago about 
a month ago from San Francisco. He 
hasn’t been to New York yet.” 

“He HAS been to New York, for I saw 
him there two weeks ago, when he sold me 
the ruby for four thousand dollars. All you 
have to do is send a couple of detectives to 
his apartments at his hotel, and get hold of 
his money and things, and we have him. 
When he sold me the ruby I gave him four 
packages of twenty-dollar bills and some 
odd bills. Around each package of a thou- 
sand dollars was a paper band with my 
banker’s name, James Hughes and Son, and 
my own name; perhaps the bands are still 
on them. And we can search for the dis- 
guise he had on when I saw him. We shall 
need two plain-clothes men to take him 
from here after the party. You and Fred 
and I will have to watch him now.” 

“Are you sure of your man?” asked Es- 
terbrook. 

“Well, you can see what it would be for 
me if I were mistaken, and I know just as 
surely as | know myself that this is the 
man that stole that ruby on Tuesday night 
two weeks ago, and sold it to me the next 
day. I know by his eyes!” 

At ten o’clock the guests started to leave. 
About quarter past ten, the duke, after bid- 
ding Mrs. Gugenheimer good night, stepped 
outside the door into the hands of two de- 
tectives. He protested, but in vain. He was. 
whirled off to the station-house in a waiting 
police car, and his case was put off until 
morning. 

Half an hour later, the messenger from 
the police station came with the summons 
for Mr. and Mrs. Gugenheimer, Holworthy, 
and Esterbrook to appear as witnesses 
against Francis Dupois, alias the Duke de 
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Rienne, on a charge of stealing a ruby 
valued at $500,000 from Mrs. Gugenheimer on 
Tuesday evening, May 2. They went up to 
the court house the next morning to find 
that the “duke” was already held on a 
charge of burglary which he had commit- 
ted when his name was Francis Dupois. His 
portrait and measurements had been found 
in the “Rogues’ Gallery,” and it was a sim- 
ple thing to convict him. As Holworthy 
had expected, his disguise, the packages of 
twenty-dollar bills, and many other interest- 
ing things were found in the “duke’s” apart- 
ments. Among many other interesting ar- 
ticles was found a bottle of brown dye, 
which he had used on his face and hands as 
a disguise: 

After staying with the Gugenheimers a 
few days longer, Holworthy and Ester- 
brook went back to New York. When they 
arrived at their apartments on Fifth Ave- 
nue, Esterbrook suddenly remembered tha: 
Holworthy had forgotten to speak to Gug- 
enheimer about the shares in the “Consolli- 
dated.” 

“Oh!” said Holworthy, “just before we 
left, Gugenheimer gave me this,” handing 
Esterbrook a small paper with a golden 
border. It was a certificate for a block of 
one hundred shares in the Consolidated 
Meat Packing Company, present share 
value, $329.75. 

John H. Donald, ’16. 


How few who measure to the standard set 

By those who in the past have hewn their names 

In solid bed-rock of eternal worth 

And by their greatness shown where others failed! 

What is it that we call a man? Is it 

A being who on members two doth stride, 

Is thus and so attired, hails us thus, 

Knows certain rules, swears certain oaths 
burns 

With certain passion common to us all? 

Or is it but a being without will, 

A creature, who when bidden hurry, hastes, 

And bidden to keep silent holds his tongue; 


and 


Or who performs each day a routine dull, 

That finished, knows not how to spend his time? 
Or is it he who follows fool’s caprice, 

Who knows not reason, is but impulse-driven; 
Who walks his way, his head among the clouds 
Nor seeks to mingle with his fellow men? 

Or is it he who favored, fortunate 

Doth bend his action unto selfish ends, 

Cares not for others that himself may hold 

The center of the stage in every scene— 

Must toadies have, small men who gather ’round, 
And by their smallness make him bigger seem 
While he cries ever—Ego, Ego, Tet 


Or is it rather he whose balanced soul 

Flies not to the extremes, but holds its way 

Along the course where truth and wisdom lie— 

Who thinks his own thoughts, wills his will, with 
purpose; 

Mature in judgment, firm in self-control, 

Who having built up strength of mind in youth 

Employs it for his own and others’ good 

In that way toward the which his genius bends— 

For all have genius, be it here or there, 

Mayhap as thinkers, farmers, artisans, 

Fighters, or leaders in the affairs of men; 

And unto every one doth come in time 

The realization of that spark within: 

Then the decision as to whether he 

Shall fan its flame unto a nobler fire, 

Or leave it all for trifles of a day, 

Or waste it all in undirected force. 


How far within the reach of every man 

Lies happiness, attainment of his hopes— 

For circumstance has oft been overcome 

By those who seemed engulfed beneath its flood; 
Heredity as well, and all those ills 

That seem by fate directed ’gainst success— 
And yet man’s ancient enemy, himself, 

Stands ever ’twixt him and his highest good, 
Unless his other self, God-given, power, 

Doth rise, and conquering, make his spirit whole. 


O unto those who see but cannot act 

Give Thou the strength wherewith to muster will; 
And those, strong-willed, whose vision is yet dull, 
Arouse them that they may perceive the light; 
And those whose very lives seem broken down 
Beneath misfortune, failure, wasting, sin— 

Give them the hope wherewith to build anew; 
And lastly to us all, O grant Thou, Lord, 

That we may sometime our ideal attain! 


EDWARD LITTLEFIELD. 
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The Senior Class Play 


The senior class play, “Strongheart,’”’ was 
given Friday, April 14, in the Town Hall, 
under the direction of Mr. Edward P. Elliot. 
To say that the play was a distinct success 
would not be enough,—besides the pleasure 
and profit to the class, it was a credit to the 
Needham High School. It might even be said 
that it opened the eyes of the townspeople to 
a realization of what the pupils of the high 
school could do. 

Gerald Coon, the winner of the prize-speak- 
ing contest, took the main part, that of 
Soangataha, or “Strongheart,’ and his fine 
acting and speaking was one of the features 
of the play. Carolyn Blackman played the 
leading girl’s part, as Dorothy Nelson, and 
rendered her many long and difficult scenes 
with strength and spirit. Lloyd Flewelling, in 
the role of “Billy” Saunders, deserves credit 
for both humorous and serious acting, but his 
best parts were those in which fun and humor 
dominated. Helen Beverly did some clever act- 
ing in the part of Molly Livingstone, especially 
in the scene where weeping, explained her 
troubles to Strongheart, and in the one in 
which she escaped with such deftness from 
Billy’s grasp. The part of her brother “Dick” 
was piayed by Edward Littlefield, while 
Jacobs played the part of “Frank Nelson,” 
Dorothy’s brother. The parts of Maud and 
Betty Bates were taken by Helen Whitney and 
Irene Norcross, while the part of “Mrs. Nel- 
son” was taken by Myrtle Dolloff. Carson 
Stanwood and Clarence Walker took the parts 
of Ross and Taylor. The part of the villain, 
Thorne, was played by Clarence Eldridge, and 
the way he played -his scenes of insolence, 
cunning, and stealth, was one of the features 
in the success of the play. The minor parts, 
Buckley, the coach, Reade, the “grind,” Far- 
ley, the manager of the team, Skinner, a 
“sport,” and Josh, the trainer Black Eagle, the 
messenger, were taken by John Holmes, John 
Donald, Russell Page, Oscar Marchant, Ed- 
ward Hoffman, and George Smith respectively, 


and as the acting of these minor parts formed 
the background for the actors taking the more 
important parts, its value must not be under- 
estimated. 

As the condition of things behind the scenes 
has been taken up in another article in this 
volume, I will not say anything here on that 
subject. 


The Senior Class Play from 
Behind the Scenes 


Outside, the slush pours down with disheart- 
ening thuds upon the umbrellas of disgusted 
pedestrians or beats against the windows of 
heavy laboring cabs. Within, all is deserted, 
save where far up in the dressing rooms, the 
early comers are getting on the first layer. All 
is confusion. Nobody can find his clothes. 
Nobody to sell tickets. Nobody to take charge 
of the candy. It is half-past seven. Jacobs 
is flying around to take charge of the business, 
he says, but really because he is too nervous 
to stand still. Littlefield roams about, his lips 
deathly pale. Quarter of eight! More con- 
fusion. Things are missing, such as stockings 
and ties. The girls are all painted and pow- 
dered. There are yet fifteen boys to go 
through these operations. Five minutes of 
eight! Some of us peep out through the cur- 
tains and see about ten people in the audience. 
Is the play to be a flat failure? Eight o’clock, 
and we all crowd out in the two little ante- 
rooms, draping ourselves as best we can 
among the furniture. The music strikes up 
and fades away and then strikes up again. 
Who is going to tend to the lights? Where is 
Mr. Elliott? In the ante-room on the left, the 
furniture of the third act is heaped together. 
On the library table is Irene Norcross. Nerv- 
ous? Why, she does not realize that also be- 
tween her and the library table is the dish- 
pan-punch-bowl, slowly but surely flattening 
out under the strain. Molly, as usual, hasn’t 
quite fixed her hair and Dorothy has forgotten 


Thee 


her beads. Strongheart alone doesn’t seem 
excited and stands with arms folded. Helen 
Whitney jumps around, talking, talking, 
talking. In the sink, reposes Carson’s statu- 
ette of woman and muff, while underneath the 
same sink, “Siegfried” lies whining. In the 
corner, are Myrtle Dolloff and Billy holding 
hands trying to console one another. Over in 
the other wing, there is much the same con- 
fusion. Littlefield is asked as many as ten 
times whether he has the football signals 
which are to be stolen in the course of the eve- 
ning, and each time he replies with increasing 
irritability, “Yes, Yes. Here they are in my 
coat pocket.” 

Then, showing great presence of mind, he 
takes off his coat, leaves the signals in the 
pocket and puts on his sweater. Thus the 
signals are lost and not stolen. 

It is ten minutes past eight and the crowd 
is getting impatient. Mr. Elliott appears and 
the play is about to begin. Walker places his 
feet on the table and waits for the curtain to 
go up. Carson tries to crack a joke, but fails, 
and Donald has forgotten his first lines. The 
lights go out. “Wait! Wait, ’til we nail this 
loaf of bread together.” Then all is quiet 
save for the sound of the hammer on the loaf 
of bread. At last the curtain goes up. 

The rest seems almost like a blank. We 
know that somehow we walked on the stage 
and somehow we spoke our lines. All is rather 
vague now as we look back upon it. Of course 
there were mistakes and funny blunders, but 
we pulled our way out from them somehow. 
In the scene where Billy gives the signals to 
Molly, a curious incident occurred. Billy put 
his hand in his pocket for the signals, found 
nothing but air, pulled out a piece and held it 
up to the audience so all might see, and told 
Molly in a grandiloquent voice to be very 
careful of it. Molly took the piece of air and 
very carefully put it in her pocket for safe 
keeping. Luckily Thorne had signals of his 
own, and so was not submitted to public em- 
barrassment. In spite of mistakes, the act 
went on and on, and finally the curtain came 
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creaking down on Dick and Strongheart. 

The second act went beautifully. Of course, 
Hank Godfrey walked in at the wrong time, 
but upon being cussed at firmly though softly 
from the wings, departed whence he came. 
And of course we all tripped over the scenery ; 
but, though it tottered for one dreadful mo- 
ment, it entered into the spirit of the play and 
remained firm on its foundations, “tormen- 
tors” and all. But, on the other hand, the un- 
expected happened and no one, not even Lit- 
tlefield went to sleep where his cue came, as 
we had all conscientiously done, even in the 
last rehearsal. How many fervent prayers 
were heard in the ante-room saying, “Thank 
God, that second act is over.” 

And now some more lightning changes. 
Twenty frantic boys in a six by ten room with- 
out ventilation, trying to adapt their gridiron 
costume to that of the ball-room. Bellows 
from Stanwood, “—who’s got my pants.” 
Then from all sides. “Who can tie a bow tie?” 
Over in the girl’s dressing room we judge it 
was much the same although the writer was 
not present. All finally got dressed except 
Helen Beverly who couldn’t find the sleeves. 
of her borrowed gown. But there was no 
time to be lost, and so the act began with poor 
Helen sleeveless. 

What happened in the third act? Will some 
one kindly tell us? No breaks among the ac- 
tors, and even Marchant had by that time got 
into his head the delicate manipulation of 
the curtain. The only warning necessary was 
to the supers on the balcony above, for they 
had to be dissuaded gently but firmly from 
hurling themselves bodily upon the stage in 
their enthusiasm. Not that we would have 
cared two pins, except that it would have 
spoiled the scenery. 

And at last the fourth act, marred only by 
one incident. For any information just ask 
Stanwood. But Billy, like a loyal friend, kept 
himself between Carson and the audience. 
However, everything worked up to the strik- 
ing climax, in which Strongheart even sur- 
passed expectations, and threw himself abso- 
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lutely into the part, from the appearance of 
the far-called messenger to the noble words 
which ended the play. There was not a person 
in the house, whose whole mind was not 
wrapped up in the performance. Only light 
enough was left to outline the figure of Strong- 
heart as he stood with arms upraised, calling 
passionately upon the Great Spirit, “O God of 
my fathers, I am in the midst of a wilderness 
—alone.”’ 


How to Express the Emotions 


A Vest Pocket Guide for the Aspiring Young 
Actors of Needham High 


. 


8, 

Doubt or Puzzlement—scratch the head. 
(The audience will not misinterpret this ac- 
tion. ) 
1a 
Surprise—take a step backward. 


ITI. 

Grief—turn the back to audience and bow 
head. 

IV. 

Determination (if standing)—thrust hand- 
kerchief back into pocket, brush hair back 
from forehead with quick sweep of hand, and 
button lower button of coat. 


we 

Determination (if seated)—look fixedly at 
audience for a moment and then suddenly 
stand up. 

VI. 

Despair—rumple hair, sink upon sofa, (be 
very careful of sofa; it belongs to the High 
School and has only three legs) reach over to 
table, pour out stiff drink of whiskey, and swal- 
low at one gulp. (Whiskey cut out by cen- 
sor). 

Wal 
Fear—smear face with talcum powder. 


VIIl. 
Impatience—walk quickly up _ stage, 
down, take cigarette out of case, light it and 
throw it into grate; walk quickly up stage, 
then down—and repeat. (Cigarette meets 
same fate as whiskey). 
EX: 
Relief—take deep breath, exhale quickly, 
and mop off face with handkerchief or col- 
ored stockings. 


then 


Mental Torture—wring hands in Lady-Mac- 
beth-“‘out-damned-spot” fashion. 
Adapted. 


What was little Billy doing 

In the regions up above? 
While below sweet Molly waited 
For that famous scene of love? 


When the boss asked, ‘““What’s the matter?” 
In a tone both deep and stern, 

They answered laughing, “Billy’s coming,” 
Soon came Billy in his turn. 


Why did Billy blush so redly, 
When at last to view he came? 
Said, ‘“Couldn’t come.” Does sound suspicious 
But ’twas true though—just the same: 
Hea Wiel, 2162 


Class Notes 


There, little Freshie, don’t cry, 

You felt quite strange, I know, 

And your sorry face, 

And your lack of grace 

Were the fruits of childish woe, 

But if you pray, and try, and try, 
You'll pass that algebra bye and bye; 
There little Freshie don’t cry. 


There, little Soph, don’t dream 

Your wisdom is great, I know 

And your mighty brain 

May scorn the strain 

Of the little things here below, 

But if you would deign to cast a gleam, 
Our ignorance were gone, I deem; 
There little Soph, don’t dream. 
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There, little Junior, there, there, 

What though the maiden charm, 

And her morning face 

Seem a thrill with grace, 

And her laughter void of harm, 

’Twere better to know of xy2 

Than to tangle your heart in a Freshie’s hair; 
There little Junior, there, there. 


There, gracious Senior, take heart, 

Your troubles are many of late 

From the Undergrad 

What a time you’ve had! 

Yet yours is a pleasant fate, 

For soon the tears to their eyes will start, 

And they’ll grieve, these children, to see you part; 
There gracious Senior take heart. 


MILDRED POWERS, 1916. 


Class of 1916 


She ee ee Edward Littlefield 
Vice=Presidentiins: >i. oe Irene Norcross 
écretaryay, Selcmin . os 2 oeeeie Helen Whitney 
“Treasurers yi tee 2. on... ee Gerald Coon 


Palma non sine pulvere. 


It was the eve of September 7. Once more 
we sighed on retiring as the sad thought came 
over us that henceforth the larger portion of 
the day which lay between eight and two 
o'clock would be spent in dragging our weary 
bones to school, remaining there through a 
portion, at least, of six periods, and in taking 
ourselves thence. But on the following morn, 
as with our friends, we made our way up 
town and came across divers other groups, 
likewise occupied, we realized that after all 
there was some fun in once more meeting old 
friends and once more taking up the school 
life. 

After the first excitement was over, occa- 
sioned by such little things as Stanwood’s glar- 
ing blazer, the first ice-cream served up by 
the new recruits, Smith and Littlefield, which 
had a weirdly suggestive flavor, and minor 
mirthful happenings, such as Stanwood’s upset 
near the wet-wash, the class began to get to 
work and assume the responsibilities of its 


final year. The first business of the year was 
the election of officers, whose names appear 
above. Next came the organization of the 
Advocate Board, and then after the football 
season had come to its victorious close, plans 
were set about for the first Senior Party. 

The party was held on December tenth. 
Much labor was spent in decorating the hall, 
and it was well rewarded by the appearance 
of the place on the night of the dance. In 
addition to the usual paper decorations, the 
cosey corners and the stage were made at- 
tractive with much evergreen, procured by 
means of considerable work, Stanwood’s ‘fliv- 
ver, and at least one good axe, with which 
last, Marchant amused himself by trying to 
hew boulders in twain; how many more of 
these valuable implements were destroyed in 
the endeavor of this ambitious youth it would 
be difficult to say. 

There is always the natural desire, in giving 
an account of such a function, to omit all 
reference to any unpleasantness. It must be 
frankly stated, however, that although the 
above mentioned decorations gave the hall an 
unusually attractive appearance, and although 
everyone, aided by Holmes’ Orchestra, had an 
extremely enjoyable time, certain things oc- 
curred which should not have occurred. To 
dwell upon the details of those things which 
are past is always useless. Two things may, 
however, be said concerning them; first, that 
young persons when in a company, often do 
things which no one of them would do alone, 
or in cooler moments; and secondly, that de- 
tails often become somewhat exaggerated 
through the medium of, let us call it, “free 
speech.” 


Plays they ought to star in.’ 


Carson Stanwood <3... sen The Eternal Grind 
Albertasonuthiyas. 2. seer Pretty Miss Smith 
Dorothy*Lyons en. syne Innocent 
Branan Jacobs ....The High Cost of Loving 
Harold sCrisp ive. <a ae The Miracle Man 


Nene ie sk Se See eare A Perfect Lady 
AIS Lins 2: The Only Girl 


Mary Curly 
Myrtle Dolloff 
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US A es eS cee Dancing Around 
PNG AT PCMIAM ees bw ees « 2 The Great Lover 
Edward Littlefield ......... Very Good Eddie 
“Coony’ (class treasurer ) 

The Clutching Hand 
Bernduaromall oo .sn.§ 045 The Master Mind 
PUT RIO WELLING Ve cries o <ot1g Paced & os Romance 
Helen Beverly 
Kate Murdoch 


At last came the Christmas vacation, and 
after that a steady grind till mid-year. Those 
having been duly passed or flunked, all minds 
became centered on the production of the 
Senior Play, an account of which may be 
found elsewhere. After the long delayed 
Easter vacation was passed, graduation with 
its attendant evils, began to loom up on the 
horizon. Early in the term the honors were 
announced as follows: 


PraleCICLOM athe to's cscs) oi+'osis.0.« Lloyd Flewelling 
BPA UAL ORI g ee fey ccs nse aa "ths John Donald 
(EW MISE’ S105 Shih Oi aaa al an Mary Curley 
PAPFOTADICONICNTION, .. .i.'s;. 5 %> » Ethel Gordon 
Honorable Mention .......... Lyndon ‘Small 
Honorable Mention ......... Alice Gaughan 


Also sundry little slips were donated to all 
members of the class, whereon they might 
read, how many stood between them and the 
bottom. From that time on things began to 
go with a rush, and it would be hard to say 
upon whom the rush fell hardest, the haggard- 
eyed editors, the nervous graduation speakers, 
the managers of the various class affairs, or 
that most unhappy mortal, the class treasurer. 

As to those who brought fame to their class 
through their athletic prowess, although they 
are many, the name of Branan Jacobs, must 
lead the list. Interscholastic quarter-back, 
winner of third place in the B. A. A. six-hun- 
dred yard race, captain of the Tennis Team, 
and a member of the hockey team. With him 
stands, Carson Stanwood, captain of the foot- 
ball and hockey teams, who from his Fresh- 
man year has been prominent in athletics. An- 
other name which stands out prominently is 
that of John Freeman, manager of Baseball 


2h 


Team, Junior year, and captain his Senior 
year, as well as star half-back in football and 
fast forward on the hockey team. He also 
won his letter in track. Besides the “Big 
Three” there were a number of others who 
took a good part in athletics. On the football 
team were Gerald Coon, Edward Littlefield 
and Oscar Marchant. On the baseball team 
were Harold Crisp, the lightning “southpaw” 
who held his position for two years, and 
George Smith. John Donald also served as 
manager of the baseball team for the year 


1916. 


Ode to the Chemistry Class 


Breathes there a senior with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said 
This is my dear, old chemistry class? 
Whose head hath burned, but mind hath learned 
That acids must with care be turned 
When with a base they form a gas? 
If such there be, go, mark him well 
For how he learned he cannot tell, 
Though great his work and proud his name 
Yet to all knowledge he can’t lay claim; 
For when he’s asked to prove by test 
What gases will combine the best, 
He shakes his head and says “Alas, 
I don’t remember,—Will I pass?” 
Back to his seat from whence he sprung 
He goes unhonored, and unsung. 
ame eee ned Oy, 


The second Senior party was held on May 
nineteenth. Apple blossoms served this time 
as the decorations, and were very effective, 
and the whole party was a very enjoyable one, 
even the weather being kind enough to give 
us as a special favor a mild and moonlight 
night. 


The Prodigal Son 


1. And Jawn went (April 26) into a far 
country (Room 1) and there wasted his life 
among the swine. 

2. And Jawn spent there many ‘weary 
hours with Miss Merrill, while the swine were 
feeding. 
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3. And when he came to himself, he said, 
“How much better are they in my own home 
room.” 


4. I will arise and go to Mrs. Losey and 
say unto her, “Mrs. Losey, I have sinned 
against the class and before thee 

5. And am no more worthy to be called thy 
pupil.” 

6. And Jawn arose, and went to Mrs. Losey 
(May 12). But when he was yet a great way 
off, his teacher saw him, and she ran and fell 
on his neck, and grabbed him by the ear. 


- 


7. And Jawn said unto her, “Mrs. Losey, 
I have sinned against the class, and in thy 
sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy 
pupil.” 

8. But Mrs. Losey had compassion and 
she took Jawn and led him to his seat. And 
there was great merry-making; for he, who 
had been lost, was found. 


As we depart this earthly life, we feel that 
some farewell is fitting to those who are un- 
fortunate enough to remain on the other side 
of graduation. To our immediate successors 
the Juniors, as guardians of the peace in Room 
’, we would say many things, most of which 
we omit. We feel it necessary, however, to 
remind them of the words of our class motto, 
that they may realize the labors which are be- 
fore them, and also to express our regret that 
we will no longer be able to benefit them with 
our instruction and example; for with that 
gone, we fear that their never too lofty ambi- 
tion, wiil feel no more spur to urge them on- 
ward. We leave with them, however, our 
heartiest good-will and wish them all good 
luck. 


\When we come to leave our parting injunc- 


tion with the Sophomores, the task becomes 
more painful; but we are moved to leniency 
when we consider that we ourselves were once 
feather-brained and we feel that they have the 
“makings” of a very hustling, if not brainy 
class. 


The Freshmen have on the whole managed 
to come through the first lap without more 
than the usual breaches of propriety, custom, 
and order, and it is felt by all that the year 
1919 is one destined to become great in the 


annals of athletics. Go to it, youngsters! 


As to the faculty, it is not for us to instruct 
but to ask instruction. Our shortcomings have 
been many, it is true, but take a look at that 
honor list! May you find in the future classes, 
the same brilliancy, but unaccompanied by the 
same occasional falls from grace. 


Lastly to the school-building itself, with 
which perhaps, we are more intimately ac- 
quainted than even with its residents, may any 
deeds which have added to its fame, long cling 
to its memory, and may any unseemly or un- 
called for ornaments to its person be eradi- 
cated by “Mike’”—‘Mike”, friend to all youth, 
whose memory will perhaps remain with us 
when many of the others shall have been 
dulled by intervening years. 


So to one and all, the Class of 1916 pays its 
farewell; and may those things which were 
mutually agreeable, be long remembered to 
make the laughs come more easily in more seri- 
ous years; and may anything otherwise be re- 
membered, if it must be at all, not merely as 
that which detracted from the pleasant times, 
but rather as an inducement to make times of 
pleasantness and good feeling occur with 
greater and greater frequency as the years 
go by. 
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Class History 


HAZEL MAY ATKINSON 


“And what’s her history?” 
“A blank, my lord. She never told her love.” 


Date of Birth. May 15, 1898. 

Place of Birth. Needham Heights. 

Hazel, on entering High School, chose the class- 
ical course for her line of study, but changed after 
two years to the commercial course. She is one 
of the auditors of the Savings Bank of the Need- 
ham Schools. She keeps herself so much in re- 
serve that only her particular friends know any 
of her affairs. However, she has one trait which 
we have noticed and which we should like to have, 
that is, being able to mind one’s own affairs. Con- 
gratulations, Hazel. She should also be congrat- 
ulated because she has not been absent for four 
years, and has not been tardy for three years. She 
expects to go to a Business College next year, 
where she will take up stenography for her line of 
work. 


DORIS WILLARD BARTLETT. 


“T am all the daughters of my father’s house 
And all the brothers too.” , 


Date of Birth. March 13, 1897. 

Place of Birth. Somerville, Mass. 

Doris is a rather modest young lady, but very 
sociable. Her teachers find it one of their most 
difficult tasks to keep her from whispering, par- 
ticularly to her chum Helen Whitney. She is not 
a particularly good friend of the text books, but 
when it is necessary she can make a very fine 
recitation. It is her desire to attend Miss Wheel- 
ock’s School in Brookline, where she will prepare 
herself for a kindergarten teacher. We wish her 
all success possible, and hope she will have no 
difficulty in making her pupils understand that 
they must not whisper when they attain the 
position of seniors in the High School. 


v 
HELEN FRANCES BEVERLY /“ 
“Tf music be the food of love, play on.” 


Date of Birth. February 10, 1899. 

Place of Birth. Waltham, Mass. 

Helen’s motto should be, “Get as much fun out 
of life as possible.’ She has succeeded so far. 
One bright morning in our sophomore year, she 
made her debut in the geometry class. She was 


assigned a front seat, not because she had brought 
a bad reputation with her, but that the rest might 
pass judgment on her. Their judgment was favor- 
able, for since then she has been an active member 
of the class and well liked by all. Helen is a very 
fine pianist, the latest popular songs being her 
specialty. She may be heard frequently at the 
“Movies.” She took the part of “Molly Living- 
ston” in the class play and made a great hit when 
she escaped from “Billy’s” grasp. It is Helen’s de- 
sire to be a musician. The best wishes of your 
class will always be with you, Helen. 


CAROLYN GERTRUDE BLACKMAN 


“To the young this is a world of action 
Not for moping and droning in.” 


Date of Birth. April 17, 1899. 

Plate of Birth. Roxbury, Mass. 

Carolyn, or better “Carol,” entered our midst 
during the early part of the senior year. Her in- 
tentions to lead in an active career here were soon 
made manifest by a few reprimands from the 
authorities. She has lived up to her reputation. 
She took part in the prize speaking contest, 
doing herself much credit as an orator. In the 
class play she took the part of the leading lady, 
that of “Dorothy Nelson.” She has taken in all 
the social events, that have come her way. Car- 
olyn’s chief exploit while she has been here seems 
to be walking between Room 3 and the Type- 
writing Room, to consult with Miss Burns. It is 
her plan at present to be a stenographer until 
Snow falls. 


MARGARET LILLIAN CHILDS 


“Of all those arts in which the wise excel, 
Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well.” 


Date of Birth. June 24, 1898. 

Place of Birth. Needham Heights. 

Margaret is one of the best penmen in the class. 
She also distinguishes herself in other studies, 
as her name appears on the Honor list each half 
term. She chose the commercial course on en- 
tering High School and has kept to it for the 
four years. She is one of the girls that are going 
to camp at Hyannis for the summer, where she 
expects to take a course in the Hyannis Normal 
School and to also enjoy many other good times. 
She evidently does not care for commercial work, 
for she seems to be in a sea of doubt as to what 
she will do after leaving the High School. We 
hope some one will come to the rescue. 
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GERALD COON 


“His life is gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This is a man!” 


Date of Birth. April 17, 1898. 

Place of Birth. Scranton, Penn. 

“Coonie”’ has been with his classmates since 
the first grade. He is very popular among those 
who know him. He always considers a matter 
thoroughly before acting. Gerald won the prize 
for the best boy speaker in the prize speaking 
contest this year. He took the leading part, that 
of “Strongheart” in the class play and earned for 
himself much worthy praise. His popularity has 
won for him the position of Class Treasurer for 
the Sophomore, Junior, and Senior years, and that 
of Secretary of the Athletic Association for the 
school year 1915-1916. He was a member of the 
football squad in 1914 and 1915. He does not wisn 
to make public his future work, but he probably 
has something definite in mind. However, we wish 
him all success. 


HAROLD RICHMOND CRISP 


“Sentimentally, I am disposed to harmony. 
But organically, I am incapable of tune.” 


Date of Birth. May 12, 1898. 

Place of Birth. Needham Heights. 

“Crip” is a member of the commercial division 
of our class. Harold is not particularly disposed to 
studying, yet he seems to be quite popular with 
his teachers. Occasionally he takes Miss Burns 
for a spin in his delivery auto. He also seems 
quite fortunate in winning flowers from Mrs. 
Losey’s bouquets. On the baseball team he has 
distinguished himself as the best pitcher for the 
two years he has played. As regards his musical 
ability, we would say he much prefers remaining 
in the Typewriting Room than going up in the 
Hall during the first period on Fridays. 


MARY AGNES CURLEY 


“Soft is the music that would charm forever 
The flower of sweetest smell is shy and lowly.” 


Date of Birth. July 25, 1898. 

Place of Birth. Boston, Mass. 

Mary is noted particularly in school for her 
silence. She believes in studying and making the 
most of her opportunities and because of this she 
won third place among the honorary members. 
Each half term her name is seen on the list of 
honors. However, she finds time to walk to 
Needham Heights quite often. We wonder what 


the attraction is. In the junior year she was an 
Auditor for the Savings Bank, Assistant Editor of 
the ADVOCATE, and in the senior year she was 
elected as Humor Editor. She has not made 
known her future work, but whatever it is, we all 
feel sure that she will succeed in it. 


EDWARD AMBROSE DALEY 
“T am just going to leap into the dark.” 


Date of Birth. December 14, 1898. 

Place of Birth. Newton Upper Falls. . 

Edward is another member of the class called 
seniors that are about to leave their present abode. 
If Edward is kept perfectly calm, he is able to 
make a recitation with perfect harmony; but if he 
gets excited or flustered he is apt to add little 
touches which make it quite humorous. We are 
not the least worried about him being hungry. He 
goes up town every noon and buys enough to 
supply his own wants and usually those of some 
one else too. Occasionally last year he had enough 
to distribute among his other classmates. As re- 
gards his future work, we fear he has not made 
any decision yet, if what he says is true. How- 
ever, we trust he will come to some conclusion 
before it is too late. 


MYRTLE EMMA DOLLOFF 


“She is pretty to walk with, 
And witty to talk with 
And pleasant, too, to think on.” 


Date of Birth. July 25, 1897. 

Place of Birth. Needham, Mass. 

Myrtle is one of the attractive members of 
our class. She has a way of acquiring attention 
from the young men with great facility. On 
entering the High Shool she chose the commercial 
course for her line of work. She has also been 
very active in all social affairs of the class. In 
the class play Myrtle took the part of “Mrs. Nel- 
son,” and since then she has been often called 
“Mother” by her friends. Also she has been an 
active member of the editorial board. During 
the summer she expects to pitch camp with several 
of her other classmates at Hyannis. There she 
will attend the Hyannis Normal School, besides 
enjoying many social functions and other good 
times. As regards her later life she says she may 
go to a Business School or take up the teaching 
profession, but she speaks as if she thought some- 
thing better would turn up. We hope so for her 
sake. As she has a great horror of worms she 
intends some day to be cremated. 
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JOHN HEPBURN DONALD 


“Sowning in moral vertue was his speche, 
And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche.” 


Date of Birth. January 23, 1900. 

Place of Birth. Boston, Mass. 

John entered our class in the sophomore year, 
and immediately make known his power to obtain 
knowledge by taking two years of Latin in one 
year. Since then he has attained exceptionally 
high marks in everything, and of course appears 
on the list of honors each time. His studiousness 
has won for him the honorary place of saluta- 
torian at the graduation. In the sophomore year 
he was one of the assistant editors of the AD- 
VOCATE, and in the senior year he was elected 
exchange editor. In the class play he took the 
part of “Reade,” the grind. He is also baseball 
manager for the 1916 baseball team. John hopes 
to attend Boston University and prepare himself 
for a Professor of Languages. He has already 
begun to practise his profession by assisting his 
struggling classmates through their terrible trans- 
lations. There is no question of his success in 
this line of work. 


CLARENCE CHESTER ELDRIDGE 


“T am not only witty in myself, but the cause 
of that which is in other men.” 


Date of Birth. October 31, 1897. 

Place of Birth. Needham. 

Clarence, or “Goat”, as he is called by many of 
his cronies: (why, we have never been able to find 
out) is a member of the commercial section of 
our class. He has been with us since our organ- 
ization began in the first grade. Clarence enjoys 
the company of others, particularly the ladies. 
His jokes and witty sayings? are the result of 
a trait or habit of some one else. He has worked 
during his spare time, since he has been in High 
School, for Adams Brothers. He took the part of 
“Thorne” in the class play. Clarence expects to 
go to Burdett’s next year and take up clerical 
work for his future occupation. 


HOWARD LLOYD FLEWELLING 


“That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman.” 


Date of Birth. January 12, 1898. 

Place of Birth. Needham, Mass. 

“Flewie,” as he is commonly known, is one of 
the strong pillars of our class. He is a particular 
friend of the feminine part of the class and ap- 
pears to be quite fond of them. He will choose their 


company any time in preference to that of his own 
sex. Lloyd was treasurer of the class during the 
first year in High and secretary the second year. 
He has been an assistant editor of the ADVOCATE 
for two years and this year he fills the office of 
Editor-in-chief. He says he hopes to edit the best 
edition of the ADVOCATE yet published. In the 
class play he took the part of “Billy” and won 
great applause from the audience. How Lloyd 
obtains such marks as he does is an unsolved 
mystery to all his classmates. However these 
marks have won for him the most honorable place 
of Valedictorian of his class. It is needless to 
say that he is on the Honor List each half term. 
It is his desire to attend Dartmouth next year, 
but we fear his lady friends here will miss him. 


‘JOHN DAVIES FREEMAN 


“They say, best men are moulded out of faults, 
What’s mine is not yours, but what is yours is 
mine.” 


Date of Birth. September 29, 1898. 

Place of Birth. Dorchester, Mass. 

Poor Jawn! He’s a good natured fellow, but 
he seems to have more than his share of bad luck. 
Jawn no doubt remembers the incident, to which 
the above quotation refers. Lately however, Jawn 
is really studying hard, trying to store away a 
little knowledge before he leaves High, thanks 
to Kate. He has been rather busy with athletics 
too; a member of the football squad for two years, 
baseball four years, being manager last year and 
captain this year, a member of the track and 
hockey teams for two years. He also takes in the 
social events, being chairman of the refreshment 
committee for two years. Jawn is very musical 
and is often heard practicing at the other end of 
the corridor. Jawn expects to go to the Lowell 
Textile School to prepare himself for a chemist, 
but we would suggest that he insure his life (and 
others too) before he tries to practice this profes- 
sion. 


ALICE KATHERINE GAUGHAN 


“Her smiles along the way 
Dispel the gloom and gray.” 


Date of Birth. August 5, 1898. 

Plans of Birth. Needham, Mass. 

Alice is another member of the commercial 
division of our class. This year she has spent 
much of her valuable time waiting on the hungry 
boys at the lunch counter in the winter. Her 
name appears always on the list of honors, so we 


. presume she has no difficulty in storing away 
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knowledge. She has also won a place among the 
honorary members of her class. It is very seldom 
that Alice’s seat is vacant after 8.30 A. M. She is 
one of the Auditors of the Savings Bank in the 
Needham Schools. Alice is frequently seen making 
her way to Needham Heights, in fact so frequently 
that we feel sure that there must be some great 
attraction there. With her two above mentioned 
traits we think she will have no difficulty in what- 
ever line of work she takes up. But like several 
other bashful seniors she does not wish her future 
occupation to be made public yet. 


ETHEL JESSIE GORDON 
“Thy modesty’s a candle to thy merit.” 


, Date of Birth. January 9, 1899. 

Place of Birth. Hartford, Conn. 

Ethel is not a particularly gay young lady, but 
rather dignified and reserved. She is very studious, 
believing in study first and play afterwards. This 
is probably what has won for her a place among 
the honorary members of the class. However, 
she seems to find time for much outside work, as 
well as social events. Her diligence has placed 
her on the list of honors each half term. She 
seems to excel in art as much as anything. Her 
design was accepted for the cover of the ADVO- 
CATE for 1913. It is her desire to attend the 
Normal Art School, where she will prepare herself 
for this line of work. As classmates we wish her 
all success. —_———. 

EDWARD GERMAIN HOFFMAN 


“On their own merits modest men are dumb.” 


Date of Birth. November 13, 1898. 

Place of Birth. Cambridge, Mass. 

“Hop” is of German descent, but no one has con- 
nected him in any way with that species of 
Germans engaged in the present conflict. He, on 
the contrary is a very calm and modest young 
man. Edward joined us in the fourth grade of the 
Kimball School, and since then he has shown his 
desire to help the progress of his class as much as 
he could. He was a member of the hockey team 
for 1914-1915 and 1915-1916. He took the part of 
“Josh, the football trainer, in the class play. He 
expects to take up scientific work, and we think 
he will have no difficulty with this business if 
he succeeds in passing both physics and chemistry 
in the same year. 


JOHN FOSTER HOLMES 
“His very foot has music in it 
As he comes up the stairs.” 


Date of Birth. October 4, 1896. 
Place of Birth. North Cambridge, Mass. 


John is a very musical young man. One is 
always warned of his presence by his melodious 
whistle. He is President, Treasurer, Secretary 
and Business Manager of the famous Holmes Or- 
chestra, and it might be added that he is doing a 
thriving business, in spite of the competition of 
Sousa and others. This year he is Assistant Busi- 
ness Manager of the ADVOCATE. In the class 
play, he took the part of “Buckley,” the football 
coach. He expects to go to Amherst next year, 
where he will prepare himself for agricultural 
work. ——_——_——_— 

ARTHUR BRANAN JACOBS 

“Some are born great, some achieve greatness, 

and some have greatness thrust upon them.” 


Date of Birth. March 24, 1898. 

Place of Birth. Tampa, Florida. 

Branan or “Jake,” as he is more commonly 
known, is another of the strong pillars which 
support our class. He deserves a great deal of 
praise and respect for taking upon himself the 
responsibility, which is always necessary to make 
a class such a success as ours has been. He has 
always been active in both athletic and social 
events, being a member of the football, hockey, 
and track teams for 1914-1915 and 1915-1916. He 
was chosen as quarterback by the Boston Globe 
for the first interscholastic football team. It is 
the first time such an honor ever came to a mem- 
ber of the Needham High School. We however, 
feel doubly honored in that he is a member of 
our class. He is also president of the Athletic 
Association this year. He has started a tennis 
team in the school of which he is a member. He 
fills the class offices of Business Manager of the 
ADVOCATE for two years and chairman of the 
Decorating Committee for two years. “Jake” took 
the role of “Frank Nelson” in the class play. It is 
his plan now to take the college board examina- 
tions this year and next year enter Tufts College. 
The best wishes of his classmates and friends for a 
great success will always be with him. 


MARY ETHEL LEWIS 


“A rosebud set with little wilful thorns.” 


Date of Birth. March 30, 1897. 

Place of Birth. Newton Upper Falls. 

Ethel began her scholastic education in the first 
grade of the Avery School. On entering High 
School she chose the classical course for her line 
of study, but changed after two years to the com- 
mercial course. She has a mind of her own as 
many of her friends have found.out. We think 
it is due to her auburn colored hair. But never- 
theless it will probably help her to push her way 
along. Ethel will take up some kind of clerical 
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work, but we are sure that it will not be stenog- 
raphy, since she has stated so quite emphatically. 
During the summer Ethel will camp with a num- 
ber of other girls of her class at Hyannis, and 
attend the Hyannis Normal School. She will also 
be quite near Plymouth too. 


EDWARD WINCHESTER LITTLEFIELD 


“To be a well-favored man is a gift of fortune 
But to write and read comes by nature.” 


Date of Birth. May 26, 1897. 

Place of Birth. Winchester, Mass. 

“Little,” as he is known to most of his class- 
mates, not because he is little, but because he is 
not, was chosen as the chief executive the early 
part of the senior year, and since then he has kept 
things moving in all departments. He has made 
himself very popular by his cordiality for all and 
his desire to undertake and push all class events. 
Edward made his debut in the beginning of the 
freshman year. It was not long before he had 
establishd a firm reputation, from which he has 
not wavered the least. He has entered into ath- 
letics as well as social functions, being on the foot- 
ball squad one year. He has also been an assistant 
editor of the ADVOCATE for two years. He has 
distinguished himself as an orator by giving Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Speech in the High School Hall, 
on Lincoln’s birthday. At graduation he of course 
will present the class gift to the class of 1917. 
In the class play he took the part of “Dick Living- 
stone.” He has been working hard this year in 
order to prepare himself for Harvard. As regards 
the line of work he will take up, he simply an- 
swers, when asked, “God knows!” However, 
there is no doubt of his success, and we hope his 
future classmates will enjoy his company as much 
as we have. 


DOROTHY JANE LYONS 


“Her voice was ever soft, and low,— 
An excellent thing in woman.” 


Date of Birth. March 16, 1900. 

Place of Birth. West Peabody, Mass. 

Dorothy is the youngest member of our class. 
She will graduate at the age of sixteen years and 
three months, thus being the youngest person to 
graduate from the Needham High School. Her 
teachers frequently request her to speak louder, 
but outside of school few have difficulty in hearing 
her. Dorothy also holds the record of not being 
either absent or tardy for the school year 1914- 
1915. Like many others her name appears each 


half term on the honor list. At the early part of 
this year she was elected literary editor for the 
ADVOCATE. It is her desire to go to Boston 
University to prepare herself for the teaching pro- 
fession. All those that know her will recognize 
her particular ability for this kind of work. 


ALFRED OSCAR CHARLES MARCHANT 


“How all occasions do inform against me, 
And spur my dull revenge.” 


Date of Birth. December 16, 1898. 

Place of Birth. Stirchley, England. 

Oscar made his debut in this class in 1911, when 
he joined our class in the ninth grade. He ap- 
peared very curious to us in his English costume, 
but now he has adopted American ways most thor- 
oughly. He always has attended all social affairs, 
has been a member of the football squad for two 
years and hockey team for two years. He took the 


part of “Fred Skinner” in the class play. Oscar 


seems to be most unfortunate in getting caught, 
no matter what he does. He frequently is extin- 
guished from the history class. It was because of 
his ill luck that the above quotation was chosen 
for him. Oscar lately has been attracted to Attle- 
boro. We can easily guess what the attraction is. 
We hope he enjoys himself with his friends. He 
is going to take up forestry work, but has not 
decided what school he will attend. 


MARION ESTHER MORTON 


“Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude.” 


Date of Birth. September 19, 1897. 

Place of Birth. Needham Heights. 

Marion is another member of the commercial 
section of our class. Since she has been in High 
School she has entered into nearly all class events 
with much vigor. Outside of school she seems 
to be very active. With several others of her 
class she took part in a play given in Christ 
Church. She has a great knack for making 
friends, and although she has had a few discour- 
agements, we feel sure she will always have plenty 
of friends to fall back upon. In High School she 
has been one of the Auditors for the Schools Sav- 
ings Bank. From what she says we know for sure 
she will not be a stenographer. It is more likely 
that she will be a typist for some Governor or 
perhaps for the President of the United States. 
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KATE CHALMERS MURDOCH 


“Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye 
In every gesture dignity and love.” 


Date of Birth. September 1, 1897. 

Place of Birth. Glasgow, Scotland. 

Kate came to this country when she was rather 
young, and lived in Somerville until 1910, when 
she moved to Needham and entered our class in 
the sixth grade. During the latter part of the 
eighth year she went back to Scotland for a visit, 
but returned the following year and joined us 
again in the ninth grade. Since then she has 
been one of the popular and active members of 
the class. This summer Kate expects to camp near 
Hyannis with several of her classmates. As re- 
gards her future work, she says she may be a 
school teacher, but her classmates that know her 
well doubt very much that she will ever have to 
attend Normal School and prepare herself for a 
teacher. : 


IRENE NORCROSS 


“She studies almost everything 
From social art to science.” 


Date of Birth. January 22, 1898. 

Place of Birth. Roslindale, Mass. 

Irene is a very sociable and industrious young 
lady. She is one of the strong supports of the 
class, having been Vice-President for the four 
years we have been in High School. She-is willing 
to share a certain amount of responsibility, which 
the other girls do not do willingly. This, together 
with her sociability has won for her the honor of 
holding the same office for the four years. She 
has also been an assistant editor of the ADVO- 
CATE for the first two years, and chairman of the 
Dance Order Committee for the last two years. 
She also took the part of “Betty Bates” in the class 
play. Irene wishes to go to Dr. Sargent’s School 
next year and prepare herself for a gymnastic in- 
structor. We cannot quite imagine it now but per- 
haps we will be able to later. 


RUSSELL SARGENT PAGE 


“He could distinguish, and divide 
A hair, twixt south and south-west side.” 


Date of Birth. March 6, 1897. 

Place of Birth. Newtonville, Mass. 

Russell, “Russ,” or “Pagie” arrived in this burg 
in 1905 and joined this class in the third grade 
of the Kimball School. Since then he has been 
striving for knowledge with the rest of the class. 
He likes to argue very well indeed, in fact, it 


seems sometimes as if he would rather argue than 
eat. On account of this trait the above quotation 
was chosen for him. He succeeds occasionally in 
crawling on to the honor list, perhaps oftener 
if he could persuade himself to study more. When 
he was chosen as Class Historian, he was so sur- 
prised, he almost had heart failure, but since then 
he has sufficiently recovered to be able tu struggle 
through his task and produce this brief history 
of his classmates. He also took the part of ‘Far- 
ley” in the class play. It is his intention now to 
attend a business college next year where he will 
begin fitting himself for a private secretary. 
However, we hope he will not find occasion to 
argue with his boss, because he might be obliged 
to look for another position. 


MILDRED MARY PATRICIA POWERS 


“With an eye ever open 

A tongue that’s not dumb, 
And a heart that will never 
To sorrow succumb.” 


Date of Birth. July 10, 1898. 

Place of Birth. North Pownal, Vt. 

Little need be said about Mildred since the quo- 
tation describes her very well indeed. Because 
she likes to express her ideas quite emphatically, 
one of her teachers suggested that she take up 
the teaching profession. She has a great ability 
for telling interesting stories and for that reason 
we think she would make a very fine kindergarten 
teacher, and become very popular among her pupils 
for her interesting tales. She has kept her eyes 
open and has not seemed to let her talking inter- 
fere with her studies, as her name appears on the 
list of honors for each half term. She has not 
stated what line of work she intends to take up, 
perhaps it is just as well. If she does not object, 
however, we would like to suggest that she try 
her skill at furthering the suffrage cause. 


LOIS EDITH ROGERS 


“A song is but a little thing, 
And yet what joy it is to sing.” 


Date of Birth. March 2, 1898. 

Place of Birth. Roxbury, Mass. 

Lois joined us in the third grade, and has since 
then been quite active in all class affairs. During 
the sixth year she went to Newtonville, but re- 
turned to her former class the following year. 
This year she has taken a leave of absence for 
a few weeks, in order to enjoy a trip to Bermuda 
with her parents. We presume that Lois has a 
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very fine voice, for it is her desire to become a 
singer. Probably there are only a few of us who 
have heard her, but perhaps they can tell us some- 
thing about her. Of course next year she will 
have her voice further trained, and some day 
perhaps all of us will have had an opportunity 
to hear her melodious voice in the Opera House. 


MARGARET EVELYN ROONEY 
“A mixture of studiousness and jollity.” 


Date of Birth. June 2, 1898. 

Place of Birth. Newton Centre, Mass. 

Evelyn joined our class in the first grade, went 
to the Harris School in the seventh and returned 
in the ninth grade, coming with a few others 
from the Harris School, but she was the only one 
thate ould stand the terrible strain. She chose 
the commercial course when entering High School 
and has obtained high ranks in all subjects, at 
least we presume so since her name appears each 
time on the list of honors for the half term. Eve- 
lyn does not know whether she wants to be a sten- 
ographer or not, however, perhaps she thinks 
by waiting a little while that something better 
will turn up. So, if you desire more definite in- 
formation, we would refer you to Evelyn herself. 


LYNDON FREDERICK SMALL 


“Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready 
man, and writing an exact man.” 


Date of Birth. August 16, 1897. 

Place of Birth. Allston, Mass. 

Lyndon, or “Smallie,’”’ as he is sometimes desig- 
nated, is a very studious and industrious young 
man. He has made himself quite “notorious” by 
his application of hygiene; that is, he never comes 
with a hat or coat even in winter. If he is trying 
to set an example for others, no one else yet has 
attempted to follow it. Lyndon is one of the hon- 
orary members of the class. It has been said that 
all red-headed people are ‘“‘smart,” so perhaps that 
accounts for his keenness. This year he and Ger- 
ald form the complete membership of a class in 
solid geometry and trigonometry. He seems to ex- 
cel, however, in chemistry, and has established al- 
ready a small laboratory of his own. It need hardly 
be said that his name appears on the list of honors. 
This year he has also been elected as an assistant 
editor of the ADVOCATE. Lyndon expects to at- 
tend Dartmouth next year and prepare himself 
further for a chemist. We feel sure that we shall 


hear from him later on, as having made some 
wonderful discovery. 


ALBERTA ESTELLE SMITH 


“Variety’s the very spice of life, 
That gives it all its flavour.” 


Date of Birth. March 30, 1897. 

Place of Birth. Jamaica Plain. 

Alberta came to Needham in 1910, and joined 
our class in the eighth grade of the Avery School. 
She is a very quiet and modest young lady in 
school, bnt outside of school she assumes a very 
different aspect, so ’tis said, and becomes really 
very gay. Her motto seems to be “A good time, a 
good time, my kingdom for a good time.’ So 
far she has lived up to it most successfully. Un- 
fortunately she has been sick this year which 
necessitated her absence for a number of weeks 
prior to the spring vacation, but at the opening 
of school again we were very glad to see her with 
us once more. “AI” was our class secretary in 
the Freshman year and also holds the honorable 
record of being neither absent nor tardy during 
the school year 1913-1914. At present she expects 
to go to Framingham Normal School where she 
will take a course in Domestic Science. We trust 
you will succeed in your endeavors and will soon 
have an opportunity to test your skill. 


GEORGE GORDON SMITH 


“Just an ordinary easy-going cuss, 
But like the ordinary run of men, 
No better or no wuss.” 


Date of Birth. July 3, 1896. 

Place of Birth. Needham, Mass. 

George or “Smittie,” as he is sometimes called, 
is a jolly, good natured fellow. His features re- 
semble quite well those of an Indian. For this rea- 
son he was chosen for the part of “Black Hagle,” 
the Indian messenger, in the class play, where he 
made quite a sensation. During the early part 
of George’s career he left Needham to attend 
school “Somewhere in Maine” but last year he re- 
turned and became a fixed member of our class. 
This year he has spent his fourth periods assisting 
to prepare the “eats” at the lunch counter. George 
is a great user of colloquial English, occasionally 
working it into his recitations with humorous re- 
sults. He hopes to attend the University of Maine 
next year and take up Forestry for his futur2 
occupation. 
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CHARLES CARSON STANWOOD 


“Why man, he doth bestride this narrow world 
Like a Colossus.” 


Date of Birth. November 21, 1897. 

Place of Birth. Needham Heights. 

Carson needs no introduction. Surely everybody 
knows him. We feel sure his characteristics and 
eccentricities will keep him from ever being mis- 
taken for anyone else. In High School he seems 
to be struggling considerably to keep himself on 
the surface of 70%. He is popular among his 
friends, but not among his books. During the 
first of his High School career we had the pleasure 
of listening to him play his fiddle in the Hall. 
Carson has entered into practically all athletics, 
being a member of the football squad for three 
years and this year he was captain. He has been 
on the baseball team for four years and hockey 
team two years. Last year he was elected as an 
assistant editor of the ADVOCATH, and this year 
he was chosen as athletic editor. He took the part 
of the freshman, “Ross” in the class play. Carson 
says his future position is to be that of a stock- 
broker. 


CLARENCE SIMPSON WALKER 


“No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect.” 


Date of Birth. July 8, 1898. 

Place of Birth. Needham Heights. 

Clarence has also been with us since the first 
grade, and has always lived in Needham Heights. 
He is one of Carson’s cronies, and has caught the 
disease from him, that is, for disliking text- 
books. However, Clarence seems to like history 
best, (?) although he is occasionally extinguished 
from the room. He much prefers though to drive 
his father’s car and take his chums for a spin 
now and then. In the class play he took the part 
of ‘Taylor,’ in which he made quite a hit when 
he showed how bread should be cut with a scalp- 
ing knife. Clarence is going to retire after this 
year, he cannot stand the terrible strain any longer. 
Never mind, Clarence we would all retire too if 
pensions were given to those who attended school 
thirteen years. 


HELEN WHITNEY 


“Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety.” 


Date of Birth. December 18, 1898. 

Place of Birth. Needham, Mass. 

Helen is another member of this wonderful 
class. She assists greatly in keeping up the spirits 
of the members by her gaiety and jolliness. Her 
continual whispering with Doris was interfered 
with one morning, when Mrs. Losey changed 
Doris’s seat. But nevertheless, if they get within 
five feet of each other they are sure to talk. Helen 
is secretary of the class this year and also held 
that position last year. This year she has also 
been chosen as illustrator of the ADVOCATE. 
Helen took the part of “Maude Weston” in the 
class play. Next year she hopes to attend Sar- 
gent’s School at Cambridge, where she will pre- 
pare herself for an instructor of gymnastics. Her 
prospect along this line of work looks quite favor- 
able. ——_——- 
JAMES CORWIN WRIGHT 


“Learn to read slow: all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places.” 


Date of Birth. June 8, 1896. 

Place of Birth. Dorchester, Mass. 

Corwin came to Needham last year from Au- 
burndale, and made his first appearance among us. 
We soon learned that his vocal organs were ex- 
ceptionally limber. While some of his jokes are 
too deep for us to understand, there are others 
which we are capable.of comprehending. Corwin 
seems to see the joke; so we usually laugh to keep 
him company. One of his chief characteristics, 
as is indicated by his quotation, is his fast reading. 
He has been known to read a full page in some- 
thing like two and a half minutes. Never mind, 
Corwin, if we cannot understand what you read, we 
must congratulate you for your speed records. He 
entertained us one morning in the Hall with a 
recitation from Shakespeare. Next year Corwin 
hopes to attend the Boston University School of 
Business Adminstration, and take up that line 
of work. But remember, Corwin, don’t talk too 
fast to your boss or he may think you came from 
the Orient. 

RUSSELL PAGE, 716. 
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Class of 1917 


EET Cetra s , Sus e'shs abe eval» Kenrick Whetton 
ree PERIGEE 4%, cx 8. 202 ole. 3's Julia Campbell 
8 ee 9 RS RE ee Dorothy Engstrom 


BATES Be Re ak iuneie eho ics 3 4/4 98ers ye Norman Crisp 


The first important business transacted by 
our class was of course, the election of officers. 
The results stand above. Then the selection 
of class colors was taken up. As is the custom, 
much time was spent upon deciding this im- 
portant question. The class was divided be- 
tween Rose and White, and Green and White, 
while a clique of about five clamored for Black 
and White. When the final vote was taken 
Green and White won. Somewhere about the 
middle of November, a meeting was called to 
select the class rings. After a good deal of 
arguing and talking, the rings were decided 
upon and we received them about the first 
of January. 

On the evening of January 28, we held 
our first class party and dance. Excitement 
ran high during the afternoon, while the 
decorating in the class colors of green and 
white was being done. We were ali novices 
at this art, and each one’s ideas differed 
from the other as to what arrangement 
would be the most effective. Finally, after 
many difficulties, all preparations were com- 
pleted. At eight o’clock the guests gathered 
in the Assembly Hall, and at eight fifteen the 
first waltz began. The dance was well at- 
tended by members of our own class, in ad- 
dition to a number of Seniors and under- 
class men and was so well managed that 
there were no mishaps, everything being 
carried off smoothly. In his excitement, our 
class president forgot we were to have a 
moonlight, but everyone was so thoroughly 
enjoying themselves, that the fact we had 
not had one was not noticed till after the 
dance was over. We regret that several of 
the faculty were not present, but were glad 
to see one teacher there who had not at- 
tended high school party in four years, 
namely Miss Burns. The music furnished 


by Holmes orchestra was so compelling, 
that several boys were induced to make 
their first attempt at dancing. Among these 
was Crowley with his broad grin, who was 
led around by his older sister, much to the 
amusement of his friends. We are sorry 
our dance overran the fatal hour by a few 
minutes, for which Mr. Hutchinson very 
kindly forgave us. Many thanks are due the 
decoration committee for the diligence with 
which they worked, and the success with 
which they decorated the hall. The dance 
as a whole was such a sucess that we look 
forward eagerly to the time when as Sen- 
iors, we may have another. 

Our class has made a good showing in 
athletics this year, furnishing men for all 
the different athletic teams. Those of 1917 
who won their letters in football are: Ryan, 
Wye, Simon, Hemenway, Crisp, Whetton, 
and Godfrey. These men made a fine show- 
ing, and together with some of the under 
classmen will constitute the main part of 
the team next year. 

Smith, Wye, Godfrey, Crowley and Whet- 
ton represented 1917 on the school hockey 
team this year, Whetton playing goal, Smith 
rover, and Godfrey, Wye, and Crowley vary- 
ing positions. 

Two of our men won their letters in 
track, Whetton and Smith. Both of these 
men ran on the relay team which defeated 
Stoneham High at the Huntington Inter- 
scholastic Meet held on Feb. 19, thereby 
earning their letters. 

Several of our men made the _ baseball 
team this spring; namely, Whetton, pitcher, 
Ryan, outfield, Crisp, catcher, Crowley, sec- 
ond-base, and Godfrey, out-field, besides 
some second-string men. 

There has been very little excitement in 
our class this year. Things have run along 
very smoothly except for a few minor hap- 
penings. Smith ran the window _ stick 
through a pane of glass during French one 
day, thereby causing some excitement. The 
gum-chewing team have succeeded in de- 
veloping their jaws this season, much gum 
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having been chewed and subsequently de- 
posited in the waste basket by certain male 
members of the class. Hemenway has 
helped to relieve the monotony of the sev- 
eral recitations by asking questions at reg- 
ular intervals of perhaps three or four min- 
utes. Miss Campbell and Miss Brockway 
have not yet developed their voices sufh- 
ciently to be heard across the class room. 
Let us hope that next year their voices will 
have become strengthened to a marked de- 
gree. 

Snow imagined he was ina state of second 
childhood one day and came to_ school 
adorned in short pants with a Norfolk jacket 
and bright orange tie, while Stanley en- 
veloped in long baggy trousers and flowing 
coat topped by a battered derby, imagined 
he was Charlie Chaplin. Both of them to- 
gether with three similar afflicted Seniors 
were promptly dismissed, after having been 
in the building for a period of perhaps five 
minutes. 

1917 has been well represented on the 
Honor Roll this year and intends to keep 
up its scholarship during the Senior year. 


Class of 1918 


Prederick ; Whettoneentc aca e es President 
elenrdviurdoch\. seuss Vice-President 
GoyoMcinipsh is2 so cei ae eee Treasurer 
Dorothy vNerris 2s acne Secretary 


When we arrived at school in September, 
we felt very happy because we were allowed 
to sit down stairs. We soon quieted the 
Freshmen down from their high-toned man- 
ner, and had them waiting on us. 

The class held its first meeting on Mon- 
day, November 15. The meeting was called 
for the purpose of electing officers for the 
year. 

The second meeting was held Tuesday, 
December 7. The meeting was called to 
choose two boys who should serve to help 
draw up a constituion for the Athletic As- 


sociation. Raymond Blades and_ Victor 
Richwagen were elected. 

Although we have no class parties in the 
High School, we enjoyed a number of sur- 
prise parties among the members of the 
class. 

The Sophomores were well represented in 
all the sports of the school. Raymond 
Blades, Victor, Lester, and Earl Richwagen, 
Frederick Whetton and Holly Cook played 
football. Raymond Blades and Frederick 
Whetton played baseball and Paul Nicker- 
son ran on the relay team. 

We defeated the Juniors 4-0 on Rosemary 
Lake in hockey, but were defeated by the 
Seniors 5-3. The Sophomores won the in- 
terclass ping-pong tournament in the Y. M. 
C. A. building, on the evening of Feb. 8, 
before a crowded house. The stands and 
bleachers were packed with rooters. 

The Seniors expected to.win this hard 
and grilling contest, but the Sophomores 
came through with a rush and outclassed all 
the challengers entirely. This loss was a 
severe blow to the Seniors, because thi& is 
the only one sport they ever had a chance 
to win against the Sophomores. 


Class of 1919 


During the first part of the year the class 
of 1919 held their first class meeting for the 
purpose of electing their class officers. The 
meeting was held in Room 4 with Mr. 
Hutchinson acting as temporary chairman. 

Promptly at 1.30 the Freshman class from 
Room 5 came pell-mell into Room 4. This 
being our first meeting we naturally 
thought it was to be somewhat of a joke. 
Accordingly the room was in great con- 
fusion, but finally after settees and chairs 
had been furnished, Mr. Hutchinson brought 
the room to order. 


The following people were chosen to fill 
the offices: 


Thomas Sullivan—President. 
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Katherine Hughes—Vice-President. 
Mary Campbell—Secretary. 
Edward Croscup—Treasurer. 


Recognizing the unusual life and vitality 
of the class of 1919, and realizing the calm 
solidity and athletic build of “Tom” Sulli- 
van, we were led to elect him as our class 
president. As we have had but two meet- 
ings he has safely piloted us through the 
year. 

The worthy cause of our second class 
meeting was due to the prospect of a sleigh- 
ing party. In this we were not disap- 
pointed. Although it rained and we were 
too close to be comfortable, our lack of space 
seemed only to contribute to our mirth. 
We were well chaperoned by our principal, 
Mr. Hutchinson and also the two Freshmen 
teachers, Miss Elson and Miss King. Al- 
though it was supposed to be a “Freshies” 
sleighing party there were a few sopho- 
mores and others that thought they would 
like to become “Freshies” again and accord- 
ingly had accompanied us. Where did we 
go? We'll never tell! 

We hold it to our credit that after the 
very first snow storm we succeeded in car- 
rying out our plans, rejoicing in the fact 
that no other class had sufficient initiative 
to carry theirs through. 


TO THE SENIORS 


This is our jolly freshman class, 
We greet you all to-day 

And ask you all to bear in mind 
That such were you, one day. 


You’ve scaled the walls of learning 
To which we, too, aspire: — 

May knowledge lamps be burning, 
For us, is our desire. 


So sober, earnest seniors 
Look out and mind your step 
For we are following closely 
Now see you don’t forget. 


VELMA W. CARTER. 


We feel duly proud to say that we have 
also furnished our share of the members 
for the athletic teams. Our president took 
an active part in football and won his letter 
as a reward. Fred Booth and Sterling Holt 
also did credit to the school and deserve 
their amount of recognition as well. 


In closing it might be said that although 
we have been “slammed” by the upper class- 
es we trust that these same “slams” may 
serve only to increase the merits of the 


class of 1919. 
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Football, 191 Q 


The football squad started practice Sep- 
tember 10, with “Jim” Crossman, N. H. S., 
"11, Colby, ’15, as coach. 

Thirty candidates reported for practice 
and after practising faithfully for 
weeks the squad was cut down to twenty- 
two. Then every day until the first game 
of the season anyone passing the field could 
see this industrious gang, sweating the su- 
perfluous flesh away, and the coach drilling 
into their big in size but little in contents, 
heads the signals and plays. 

Finally the first game came and the fol- 
lowing team was picked to oppose Newton 
on Claflin Field, Newtonville: 


two 


W9C,4. e, 

Grispeictt. 

Marchant and Hemenway, I. g. 
C. Stanwood, c 

V. Richwagen, r. g. 
Ryan and Godfrey, r. t. 

Bladés, r.e. 

Jacobs, q. b. 

Sullivan, 1. h. 

Whetton, f. b. 

Freeman, r. h. 

Substitutes—Simon, E., Richwagan, Backs. 


ATHLETICS 


e 
a 
2 


NEEDHAM 0, NEWTON 21 


The football team opened its season at 
Newton, September 28. Although defeated 
21-0, Needham played a good game, and the 
heavy Newton team was forced to its limit 
in scoring 3 touchdowns. The scores were 
made in the Ist, 2nd and 4th periods. A 
long pass from Vachon to Hughes in the 
2nd period put the ball on the three-yard 
line, and Hughes carried it across on the 
next play. The other touchdowns were 
made by straight rushing, Vachon taking 
the ball over the line both times. Vachon 
also kicked the goals from touchdowns. 
Needham’s light, but game line could not 
force back their heavier opponents, never- 
the less they played a great defensive 
game. Branan Jacobs and Frank Godfrey 
starred for Needham. “Jake’s” work was 
a feature of the whole game, especially 
noticeable was his success in running back 
punts. The difference in weight (20 pounds 
to a man), had a great influence on the final 
score. 


NEEDHAM 21, WALPOLE 0 
Wednesday, October 6, our football team 


played Walpole at Walpole. The game was 
rather slow, and Needham easily defeated 
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her slightly heavier opponent. On the kick- 
off, Walpole kicking, Freeman carried the 
ball back 30 yards. Needham took the ball 
to Walpole’s 5 yard line, but Walpole held 
here. Walpole immediately carried the ball 
back to within 10 yards of our goal. Our 
opponents were greatly aided by two clever 
forward passes which netted about 50 yards. 
Needham scored twice in the second period. 
Freeman intercepted a Walpole pass and 
ran 40 yards to a touchdown. The other 
score was made on straight rushing, Little- 
field taking the ball over the line. In the 
4th period, when Walpole attempted to 
punt, when 3 yards from her own goal line, 
Blades blocked the kick and recovered the 
ball behind the goal for a touchdown. Free- 
man, Littlefield, Jacobs, Capt. Stanwood, 
and Blades, starred for Needham. Stan- 
wood kicked the goals from touchdowns. 


WELLESLEY 7, NEEDHAM. 0 


We journeyed over to Wellesley, Colum- 
bus Day, determined to give Wellesley the 
hardest game of the season. We played a 
much better game than the Wellesley team, 
and lost in the fourth period, when our op- 
ponents worked a lucky pass, and made the 
only touchdown of the game. The Welles- 
ley players fumbled the ball time and again, 
Needham recovering almost every fumble. 
Finnerty, Wellesley’s star right-half-back, 
made all the good gains for his team, and 
also made the pass that won the game. 
Branan Jacobs was the star of the game, 
his running back of punts being a special 
feature. Captain Stanwood, Whetton, 
Blades, Crisp and Marchant also played well 
for Needham. Brown received Finnerty’s 
long pass in the last period and made the 
touchdown. Kinlin kicked the goal. Wel- 
lesley’s score was the lowest in the last 4 
years against Needham. 


The lineup: 


WELLESLEY Het. NEEDHAM H. 5. 


arson, Leet a r. e., Leader, Wye, Booth 
Batters Withee oie aS r. t., Ryan, Godfrey 
Walker, Kilmain, 1. g..r. g., V. Richwagen 
MCCa DEE ich acds.< wots c.,. Stanwood (Capt.) 
AN Ge LES Foyt Daven cs ai stave l. g., Marchant 
CY ROULR CIT Co ete acs Chea e ae ee [okay WOES Ey 
Cras welders (Cia ) Cartes fans l. e., Blades 
Wielcline alt canes y cca: gots ah! q. b., Jacobs 


Hurd, Brown, Stover, I. h. b., 
r. h. b., Freeman, Littlefield 
(Gapt oP imnier tye rah 6, 
. l. h. b., Whetton, Sullivan 
Kinlin, Keefe, f. b., 
f. b., E. Richwagen, Simons 


BELMONT 3, NEEDHAM 0 


We played our first game at home Octo- 
ber 16, with Belmont High, and were de- 
feated 3-0. The Needham backfield was en- 
tirely changed, Jacobs, our star quarter- 
back, being out with injuries, received in 
the Wellesley game. Freeman, right half 
back, was also out fora rest. Crisp, Blades, 
E. Richwagen, and Whetton made up the 
backfield, Whetton directing the play. Finn, 
Belmont’s fullback, played a great game, 
and made good gains through the _ line. 
Daley, right guard, kicked the goal from 
the 15 vard line at the end of the last period. 
Crisp, Leader and Whetton starred for 
Needham. Whetton especially played a 
good game for Needham, both on the of- 
fense and defense. 


CONCORD 14 NEEDHAM 7 


We were defeated by Concord at Con- 
cord, October 23, on a cold windy day. 
Needham started off with a rush, sweeping 
Concord off their feet, and scored within 
the first three minutes of play. Crisp, play- 
ing fullback, scored the touchdown. Stan- 
wood kicked the goal. In the second period 
Needham could not hold against the heavier 
Concord line, which averaged about 160 
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pounds. Concord scored a touchdown in 
this period, and one in the 3rd period, great- 
ly aided by their superior weight. Blades 
starred for Needham with his good tackling; 
Mulcahy, Siles, and Fuller starred for Con- 
cord. Rockwood and Crisp kicked the goals 
from touchdowns. 


NEEDHAM 6 NORWOOD 0 


We defeated the strong Norwood team 
at Norwood, Wednesday, Oct. 28. Jacobs, 
the star of the whole game, scored the 
touchdown in the second period, running 
about 60 yards, through a_ broken field. 
Stanwood missed the goal by inches. Ja- 
cobs’ long runs were features throughout 
the game. Sullivan and E. Richwagen also 
did good work bucking the line. Ryan, 
playing left end, showed marked ability in 
getting forward passes, gaining from 10 to 
15 yards three or four times. Ward and 
Douglass, the Norwood halfbacks, starred 
for Norwood, plugging our line for good 
gains. Needham tackled well, especially 
Crisp, Marchant, Blades, and V. Richwagen. 


NEEDHAM 34 LEXINGTON 0 


Lexington came to Needham Oct. 30, with 
a team averaging about 160 pounds, and a 
record of 7 straight wins for the season. 
Needham, with a team weighing about 20 
pounds to the man less, played rings around 
Lexington and forced them to accept de- 
feat, to the tune of 34-0. Jacobs, the “Need- 
ham Wizard,” scored three touchdowns, 
averaging 60 yards’ run for each score. 
Sullivan’s work was also nothing short of 
wonderful, and the heavy Lexington line 
could not hold against his consistent smash- 
ing. E. Richwagen and Blades did good 
work in the backfield, Blades’ tackling being 
a feature. Ryan and Booth caught several 
good passes, Ryan running 40 yards for a 
touchdown after grabbing a long forward. 
Crisp, playing backfield for about.a quarter 


of a minute, plugged his way to a touch- 
down. Captain Stanwood kicked four goals 
in five chances. 


NEEDHAM 6, NATICK 6 


We played a hard-fought, interesting 
game with Natick, November 3, which 
ended in a tie, 6-6. Jacobs, Blades, and Sul- 
livan did good work in the backfield for 
Needham, while Bouret and Coleman 
starred for Natick. Luck favored Natick, 
when Needham, with the ball on Natick’s 
1 yard line, were penalized for having 
twelve men on the field. Jacobs scored 
Needham’s touchdown on a good pass from 
Whetton, and Coleman took the ball across 
the line for Natick on a criss-cross play. 


NEEDHAM 28, FRAMINGHAM 2 


Needham defeated Framingham High, 
November 10, in a game featured by the 
open field running of Jacobs, and the line 
plunging of Blades and Sullivan. Needham 
worked several passes, and one from Whet- 
ton to Coon netted about 40 yards. Free- 
man took several short passes for good 
gains. Blades scored two touchdowns 
through the line, Jacobs took the ball 
across on a fake criss-cross, and Stanwood 
scored the other six points on an 80 yard 
run, after recovering a fumble. Stanwood 
also kicked the goals from touchdowns, 
making the extra point after every score. 
Framingham scored their points on a safety. 
Littlefield, Wye, and Crisp did especially 
good defensive work, Wye’s breaking up of 
end runs being a feature. 


NEEDHAM 28, BRIGHTON 6 


We won our fourth straight game from 
Brighton, Saturday, November 13. Jacobs, 
Sullivan, Blades, and Whetton, played well 
in the backfield, while Crisp, Wye, and Lit- 
tlefield did good defensive work in the line. 
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The feature of the game was a sixty yard 
end run by Jacobs in the first period. Need- 
ham’s touchdowns were made by Jacobs 
(2), Sullivan (1), and Blades (1). Stanwood 
kicked the goal after each of the four touch- 
downs. Brighton’s score was made in the 
last period, when our team was weakened 
by substitutes. Fitzgerald, who played well 
throughout the whole game, scored the 
touchdown for Brighton. 


NEEDHAM 33, WATERTOWN 0 


Our team added another victory to its 
list when we defeated Watertown at Need- 
ham, November 20, 33-0. The features of 
the game were two touchdowns by Ryan on 
long passes, and the line plunging and end- 
running of Sullivan, Jacobs, and Freeman. 
Besides Ryan’s two touchdowns, Jacobs 
scored two, and Whetton one. Captain 
Stanwood kicked two of the goals from 
touchdowns, and Crisp one. Blades, Little- 
field, Crisp, and Stanwood did the best de- 
fensive work for Needham. Keefe and Cu- 
sineau excelled for Watertown. 


NEEDHAM 40, MILFORD 2 


On Thanksgiving Day morning, we played 
Milford in a one-sided uninteresting game. 
Needham scored almost at will, and the 
Milford backs were unable to gain through 
our line. Captain Stanwood kicked off to 
start the game. Milford ran the ball back 
about ten yards, Earl Richwagen getting 
the first tackle. Needham held her oppo- 
nents for downs, the ball changing hands. 
Within a few minutes Blades, Richwagen, 
and Whetton ran the ball up within fifteen 
yards of the goal. Then Blades took a 
short pass from Whetton and scored. Mil- 
ford kicked, Freeman carrying the ball 
about thirty yards before he was stopped. 
Jacobs made fifteen yards around right end. 
On the next play, Jacobs shot a pass to 
Ryan, who ran about ten yards for a touch- 


down. Stanwood kicked the goal. 

In the second period, Blades intercepted 
a Milford forward pass and made about 
thirty yards. Then Ryan scored on a for- 
ward again, Whetton throwing the pass. 
Milford kicked, and Needham was held five 
yards from their own goal line. Needham 
attempted to punt, but the kick was 
blocked, and Jacobs fell on the ball behind 
the line, making the score 19-2. The first 
half was featured by the good work of 
Blades, Sullivan, and Jacobs in the back- 
field, and Crisp, Wye, and Littlefield in the 
line. 

Sprague of Milford kicked off at the be- 
ginning of the second half. Sullivan and 
Whetton each made ten yards through the 
line; then Needham was held for downs. 
Milford made first down twice, and then 
lost the ball. Jacobs tore off a pretty forty 
yard run for a touchdown and Stanwood 
kicked the goal. Needham kicked off, and 
Milford was held and forced to punt. Whet- 
ton, receiving the ball about in the middle 
of the field tore through the whole Milford 
team for a touchdown. Stanwood kicked 
the goal, making the score 33-2. 

In the last period, Sullivan, Richwagen, 
and Blades plugged their way through the 
Milford line for a touchdown, Sullivan do- 
ing most of the gaining, and making the 
score. Stanwood kicked the goal, his last 
and twenty-eighth of the year. Needham 
kicked off, and Jacobs intercepted a Mil- 
ford pass on the next play. As he started 
down the field, the whistle blew, and the 
game was over. The final score was 40-2. 

John H. Donald, ’16. 


THE BANQUET 


As a way of showing their appreciation 
of the good work done by our football team 
last fall, the citizens of the town gave a 
banquet to the boys, in Association Hall, 
on December first, nineteen hundred and 
fifteen. 
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This was the big event of the celebration 
of the most successful season in years, and 
it showed the loyalty of the townspeople 
toward high school athletics, which in the 
past has not been very noticeable. 

Besides the full-sized menu, there was 
speaking, cheering, and music. Mr. Charles 
E. Stanwood acted as toastmaster. The 
first to be called on was Soucy, a member 
of the Harvard varsity team for the past 
three years. He spoke of the spirit devel- 
oped among boys who play football to- 
gether, and showed what it meant to boys. 
Dadmun, the captain-elect of the next Har- 
vard football team, supplemented his team- 
mate’s speech, and emphasized how perse- 
verance would win out, by giving accounts 
of personal experiences. 

The next to speak was our coach, “Jim” 
Crossman, and he was greeted with loud 
cheering and much applause. He spoke in- 
terestingly and gave much credit to the 
boys who were under his supervision. After 
Crossman, Enwright of Harvard, told of 
the “bond of sympathy” which centers 
around a football team and this brought out 
one of the good traits of the much discussed 
game. 

Mr. Hutchinson, our principal, spoke next 
and he told of many things done by differ- 
ent men for the athletic association and 
thanked the different ones individually. He 
also told about the boys who practised 
faithfully every day, but who never played 
in the games. He proposed that they be 
given full credit for their work and they 
were given the nine “rahs” and three “subs” 
with the vigor they deserve. 

Captain Carson Stanwood was next, and 
as he rose there was more loud cheering. 
He thanked all who had helped the team, 
and told how the team appreciated ali that 
was being done for us. Manager Kenrick 
Whetton followed Stanwood and it was 
hard to tell whether they used the same 
notes or whether it just happened that way. 
Anyway, the “speeches” were very much 


the same and only emphasized the subject. 
Mr. A. J. Woodlock of the “Boston Globe” 
spoke of his relations with Needham teams 
and showed that he was a friend of the 
Needham boys. 

The last to be called on was Mr.*J. H. 
Whetton, who worked faithfully for the 
team, both in raising funds and in other 
ways. He told of different incidents that 
happened and tried to get more who would 
be interested in the athletic association. 

At eleven the program was ended with 
hearty thanks from the members of the 
football team, to the friends of the school, 
who had given such substantial proof of 
their interest. 


Track 


Track is a branch of athletics which has 
not been very successful within the last four 
years in the High School. This was caused 
not so much from the lack of material, as 
from the fact that the school had no fa- | 
cilities for practice. 

This year an attempt was again made to 
arouse interest in this sport. Several re- 
sponded to the call for candidates. Newton 
High very kindly offered us the use of their 
indoor track for practice. Toward the lat- 
ter part of January practice was held twice 
a week at Newton’s track, and on January 
31 a practice meet was held at Newton. 
Needham entered a small team and lost 
badly. 

On February 9, the squad went to Med- 
ford High School and met another defeat at 
the hands of one of the best track teams in the 
vicinity of Boston. The only points scored 
for us were made by Jacobs, who took first 
place in the 600 yard run. 

On February 19, Needkjam’s relay team 
ran against Stoneham High in the Hunting- 
ton Interscholastic meet held at Hunting- 
ton School, Boston. Needham easily won 
this race by a large margin. Jacobs ran 
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the 600 and finished easy second in his heat 
thereby qualifying for the finals, only to 
find his place taken away as a result of 
using his arms unconsciously at one of the 
banks, 

Through the kindness of Robert Burrage 
on February 23 and 24 practice was held on 
Harvard’s out-door track, where time was 
taken to decide who should run on the re- 
lay team at the B. A. A. meet. 

On February 26, Needham entered Jacobs 
in the 600 yard and the relay team, which 
tan against Dedham and Hyde Park, at the 
B. A. A. meet in Mechanics Building, Bos- 
ton. Hyde Park won the relay race with 
Needham second, and Dedham third. Ja- 
cobs took third in the 600 yard race. 

This meet concluded the indoor track sea- 
son. Jacobs will run the quarter mile in 
the Brown Interscholastic meet to be held 
at Providence, R. I., on May 30, and an out- 
door meet has been arranged with Quincy 
for June 6. 

Those who won their letters this season 
are: Jacobs, Smith, Sullivan, and K. Whet- 
ton. The other members of the squad are: 
Nickerson, Freeman, Snow, G. Smith, Mar- 
chant, Stanwood, Pickett, Crowley, Tucker, 
E. Richwagen and Littlefield. Our relay 
-team received bronze medals as a result of 
their victory over the Stoneham High in 
the Huntington meet. Jacobs also received 
a fine medal at the B. A. A. Interscholastic 
meet as a result of his securing third place 
‘in the 600 yard run. 

Although we lose some of our track 
squad this year, let us hope that track inter- 
est will be kept up in Needham High and 
that a track team will be formed each year. 


Base Ball, 1916 


On account of the bad weather, we were 
unable to start our schedule as intended. 
The first game was scheduled for Saturday, 
April 8, with the Alumni, but as we had had 


less than a week’s practice at the time, the 
game was cancelled. The game with Nor- 
wood for April 12, was postponed because 
the Norwood field was not in condition. The 
first game was played Saturday, April 15, 
with Wayland on Greene’s Field and we 
won, 4-1. 

“Jack” Freeman, ’16, first baseman and 
outfielder for the last three years, was 
elected captain when practice was begun. 
John H. Donald, ’16, had been elected man- 
ager some time before. We were very for- 
tunate in securing the services of Mr. Wil- 
liam Halliday of Newton as coach, this be- 
ing the first year we have had a coach for 
baseball. 

Saturday, April 15. We opened our sea- 
son at Needham by defeating Wayland- 
High, 4-1. Although a little weak with the 
bat, we showed up strongly in our battery 
work. Harold Crisp struck out twelve and 
allowed only six scattered singles. Norman 
Crisp caught well and kept the Wayland 
players from stealing. 
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Wednesday, April 19. We suffered our 
first defeat at the hands of our rivals, Wel- 
lesley, on Patriots’ Day. After holding our 
opponents scoreless for eight innings, while 
we made three runs, we were defeated in 
the ninth inning when Wellesley made five 
hits and four runs. Up to the ninth, Crisp 
struck out twelve. Crowley, Freeman and 
Ryan got all Needham’s hits, each making 
two. 
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Wednesday, April 26. We received our 
worst beating of the year from Medford, 
11-1. Our batters could do nothing with 
the Medford pitchers, Prendergast, Swen- 
son, and Prest, while Medford hits and 
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Needham errors rolled up our oponents’ 
score. Fred Whetton and Freeman played 
well in the infield. Booth scored our only 
run, in the ninth. 


Medford, 
Needham 


Saturday, April 29. After holding Way- 
land for seven innings, 7-4, a general mix- 
up of hits and errors in the seventh and 
eighth resulted in eight runs for Wayland. 
Whetton pitched well and deserved to win, 
but no kind of pitching can win a game for 
a team that makes seven errors, each error 
enabling a man to reach first safely. The 
game was featured by the hitting of Free- 
man and ‘‘Ken” Whetton, the former smash- 
ing out a homer, a double, and a single in 
four times at the bat. 


Wayland 
Needham 


Thursday, May 4. We won an exciting, 
interesting game from Hyde Park at Hyde 
Park, May 4. We were leading 5-2, when 
the ninth inning began. In their half of the 
ninth, Hyde Park tied the score. In the 
eleventh we scored four runs, winning, 9-5. 
The Hyde Park batters found Crisp hard to 
hit, sixteen of them going down on strikes. 
Needham gathered sixteen hits off the Hyde 
Park pitchers, Norman Crisp and Crowley 
each getting two singles and a_ double. 
Booth played a wonderful game at third, 
accepting eight hard chances. 
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Saturday, May 6. We won an easy, un- 
interesting game from West Roxbury May 
6, on Greene’s Field, 11-1. Although West 
Roxbury made nine hits they were scattered 
throughout the game, and never made any 


trouble. Fred Whetton played a good game 
at short and made three hits. Booth, our 
freshman third-sacker, played another fine 
game, accepting seven chances, and crack- 
ing out three fine hits. 


Needham 
West Rox. 


Wednesday, May 10. We lost an eleven- 
inning game to Framingham, May 10, at 
Framingham, 7-6. After knocking Beamis 
out of the box in five innings, Needham was 
helpless before Eleatherton, who struck out 
ten in six innings. It was also Heatherton 
who scored the winning run in the eleventh. 
Crisp kept Framingham’s hits well scat- 
tered, an error paving the way for their 
four runs in the third. Crisp struck out 
twelve. Fred Whetton came through with 
some fine hitting, getting three of our sev- 
en hits. 
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Saturday, May 13. We defeated the Nor- 
wood team at Norwood May 13, by knock- 


ing Maxner from the box in the third with 


four hits and six runs. Freeman, Whetton, 
and Sullivan made seven of our hits, Free- 
man getting three and Whetton and Sulli- 
van two apiece. After holding the Nor- 
wood batters hitless for five innings, Whet- 
ton was hit hard in the sixth and seventh, 
and was forced to hand over the pitching 
job to Crisp. Seven faced Crisp, five fan- 
ning the breezes and two popping flies. 
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Thursday, May 18. We went up against 
the best pitching we faced so far this year 
in Lovely, the Dedham twirler. He was in- 
vincible, striking out eleven, and allowing 
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one scratch hit to Norman Crisp. He really 
deserved a no-hit, no-run game. Harold 
Crisp’s pitching was also fine. Crisp struck 
out eleven Dedham batters, and allowed 
three hits, but he pitched in hard luck in the 
fifth, when Dedham scored their two runs. 
To begin with, he passed the first man up, 
Flynn. When the man tried to steal, Cfow- 
ley dropped a perfect throw to second and 
the runner was safe. The next man flied 
out to Booth. 
When they tried to work the double steal, 
the man going to third was nailed. The 
next man, Weschrob, singled through short, 
putting a man on first and third. Quinn, the 
next batter, hit a long fly to center field. 
Sullivan misjudged the ball, and it went 
for two bases, both men coming in. When 
Quinn tried to stretch the hit to a triple, 
Sullivan threw perfectly to Booth, 
the man by two yards. 


nailing 
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Saturday, May 20. When we arrived at 
Watertown, about a quarter to three, it 
started to pour. At quarter to four it had 
stopped raining and had cleared off, but the 
field was pretty wet. In spite of the wet ball, 
Crisp pitched a good game, striking out 
eleven. He was hit seven times, five of 
these coming in the first two innings, before 
he got started. Watertown’s star pitcher, 
Waddell, had to leave the game in the sixth, 
as he couldn’t find the plate, and when he 
did put the ball over, it was hit hard. Black- 
man allowed two hits in the last three in- 
nings. The game was featured by the hit- 
ting of Freeman, Fred Whetton, and Ryan, 
Captain “Jack” connecting for three safe 
drives, Whetton getting a double and a sin- 
gle, and Ryan two singles, Freeman also 
played a great game at first. 


Crisp hit the next batter. 
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Wednesday, May 24. In spite of Crisp’s 
effective pitching, we were defeated 5-2 by 
Waltham. Just seventeen Waltham batters 
went down by the strike-out route. In four 
innings Crisp fanned the three batters who 
faced him. Cornwall, the Waltham pitcher, 
only struck out five, but kept our twelve 
hits pretty well scattered, and gave no pass- 
es. While Waltham only made seven hits, 
one of these was a home run and one a 
three-bagger, and our two errors came at 
lucky times for them. Next to Crisp’s pitch- 
ing, the feature of the game was “Jack” 
Freeman’s hitting. “Jack” gathered four 
hits in as many trips to the plate. Fred 
Whetton and Ryan each got two hits. Mc- 
Cabe hit a home run for Waltham, and Gate- 
ly got a triple and a double. 
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Since the “Advocate” went to press, the 
base-ball team has won four victories :— 
Charlestown Centre, 8-3; Wellesley, 2-1; 
Hyde Park, 11-0; and Framingham, 2-1. 
Whetton pitched the first game, and won 
easily. Crisp pitched the Wellesley, Hyde 
Park, and Framingham games, getting 17, 
19, and 22 strikeouts respectively. Free- 
man, Fred Whetton, and Norman Crisp hit 
wellin these four games. The Framingham 
game went to ten innings, Fred Whetton 
bringing Freeman in in the tenth, 
long three-bagger. 

Two games remain to be played, Saugus 
and Norwood. If we win these games, 
the season will certainly have been a suc- 
cessful one. 


with a 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


Miss Eva’ O. I. Tyrer, ’07, in connection 
with another young lady, has opened a pub- 
lic stenography office in Needham. 


Mr. Ernest E. Parker, 08, was married 
May 3rd to Miss Charlotte Fuller of All- 
ston. 


We understand that Donald B. Wheeler, 
709, has recently become a benedict. Mr. 
Wheeler is a newspaper cartoonist in New 
York City. 


Miss Vida Gegenheimer, ’08, is an in- 
structor in chemistry at Vassar College, 
New York. 


Mr. James Devine, ’09, is a chemist with 
the Carlton Paint Company, New York City. 


Mr. Ellis Tisdale, 09, who has been in- 
structor at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology during the past year, leaves shortly 
to take an important position in West Vir- 
ginia. 


Miss Mabel E. Jacobs, ’10, is conducting 
a kindergarten at her home on Mayo Ave- 
nue, Needham. 


Mr. Welton Snow, 710, is with the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 


Miss Ruth Walker, ’10, is now a regis- 
tered nurse. 


Miss M. Grace Campbell, ’11, Radcliffe, 
15, Magna cum laude, is taking a secreta- 
rial course at Simmons College. 


Mr. Daniel L. Comiskey, ’11, is a student 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Miss Adele Mathey, ’11, is teaching at 
Farmington High School, Farmington, Me. 


Mr. Chester Mills, ’11, Colby, 715, is tak- 
ing a course at the Harvard Medical School. 


Mr. James Powers, ’11, B. U., 715, is with 
Williams’ Book Store, Boston. 


Miss Marjorie McIntosh, ’12, is studying 
to be a nurse at the Children’s Hospital, 
Boston, Mass. 


Miss Inez Curry, ’12, will take an M.D. 
degree at Tufts College this month. 


Mr. Walter Jacobs, 714, is at Syracuse 
University, Forestry Department. 


Miss Edith Lorraine, ’14, is a bookkeeper 
and public weigher, Needham Heights, 
Mass. 


Miss Harriett Willett, 714, is a student 
at Simmons College. 


Engagements 


Miss Mabel Blades, ’14, to Mr. Arthur 
Weber of Needham. 


Miss Ruth Tilton, ’15, to Robert Wil- 
liams of Needham. 


Miss Agnes Jones, ’15, to Arthur Spicer 
of Needham Heights. 


Announced 
Miss Lynda Page of Needham, to Mr. James 
Worth Brownville, ’09. 


Miss Janette Roper, 11, to Edgar Cleary 
of West Roxbury. 


Miss Dorothy Faulk, ’11, to Mr. Clinton 
Woodard, 712. 
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DIRECTORY OF THE CLASS OF 1915 


Miss Anne Campbell, at Simmons College. 

Miss Ruth Tilton, at Framingham Normal School. 

Miss Madeline Fitzgerald, at Framingham Normal 
School. 

Miss Reta Blades, at home. 

Ralph H. Chambers, at Berkeley Institute. 

Miss June Craft, at the Boston Y. W. C. A. 

Miss Julia F. Crowley, stenographer with the 
American. Steam Gauge & Valve Co. 

Miss Margaret Devlin, at Babson’s, Wellesley. 

Miss May F. Devlin, studying to be a nurse. 

Miss Florence Eldredge, at Dr. William Mitchell’s. 

Miss Florence:M. Falvey, with The William Carter 
Co., Needham Heights. 

Miss Stella Hammersley, with The William Carter 
Co., Needham Heights. 

Miss Agnes Jones, with The William Carter Co., 
Needham Heights. 

Miss Lillian F. Hunt, with The William Carter Co., 
Needham Heights. 

Miss Gertrude H. Jeffords, with New England 
Telephone Company, Boston. 

Miss Ruth C. Libby, Needham Public Library. 

Miss Gertrude HE. Maloney, at home. 

Harold W. McIntosh, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 719. 


Miss Helen D. McIntosh, at home. 

Miss May G. Meehan, Simmons College, ’19. 

Percy Hall Quinlan, Springfield Training School, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Miss Helen H. Rogers, Teacher at Newport, N. H. 

Phillips C. Salman, at Bristol County Agricultural 
School. 

Amos H. Shepherdson, with the Needham Trust 
Co., Needham. 

Harold R. Slaney, with the Lionne Company, 
Needham Heights. 

Howard R. Slaney, with the 
Mills. 

Miss Hazel M. Stanwood, at Sargent School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Saxony Knitting 


Miss Charlotte A. Swain, Stenographer, Boston. 
Francis M. Williams, at Wentworth Institute, Bos- 


ton. 
Miss Jessie Zirngiebel, at Simmons 


Boston. 


College, 


The Alumni Association sincerely trusts that 
all graduates will join the Association and take an 
active interest in its affairs. 
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ATGALAS TROPHIC Teacher—Who is a Hungarian? 
eae Pupil—I am. 

9a studied 4 the test Teacher—lIs that so? 
B4 she went 2 school, Pupil—Yes, at recess time. 
But then forgot 2 mediT8 (A voice from the corner), “I’m a Lap- 
Upon the Golden Rule. lander.” 
Alas a sad catastrophe Extract from an ancient almanac—‘*Mix 
Bfell this active NRG ingredients, sit on the stove, and stir con- 
When 9a sought 2 over R8 stantly.” 


rork of ssoC8. 
The work of her assoC8 Teacher—Who has my key? 


Sy Rene cates 
The teacher spied the copy-cat ee Aeetsg 


While blushing guiltily she sat 
9a had a short delay 
B4 she left the school that day. 


Pupil, ’17—Selling letters should be as 
truthful as possible. 


EXPLANATION TO A NEW-COMER 
Moral: Never W8 till very L8 a 


Upon your work 2 contemplate. Yes, sir, that’s a dish towel; 
Its been used before. 
(On descent of freshmen to first floor). That? O, it’s a little smutty there 


Teacher—The Huns descended upon civ- Where it got on the floor; 


ilized Europe. But many a soup dish has been wiped 


With this same dirty rag, 


Teacher—What is the English for sur- And you'll find, sir, when you taste our 
tout? (especially). soup, 
Pupil—Egalement (bewildered). The flavor doesn’t drag. 
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Pupil, (Gazing sentimentally toward the 


sky). 
Teacher—Come—the moon isn’t up yet. 


Miss Merrill (in Latin 1V)—“Littlefield, 
are you going to behave, or are you going 
to continue as you are now? 

Littlefield (in a burst of eloquence)— 
VES," 


Mr. Hutchinson (in Assembly Hall)—“It 
has always been our custom to beat Wel- 
lesley —long pause and laughs,—in the sale 
of tickets.” 


In Latin IV. 

“What is INSTAR?” 

“INSTAR,” said Miss Merrill, sweetly 
blushing, “Is an-an-an-improper preposi- 
tion.” 


Miss Merrill—“Now, let me hear you be 
quiet.” 


A HEN’S SOLILOQUY 


Lives of great hens all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Monuments of lasting time. 


For our monuments are carried 

To the large, cold storage plants; 

There preserved for twenty winters, 
Then perhaps they’re shipped to France. 


Miss M.—“Translate, ‘I am taller than 
you SUE BT ; 
“Lank” Latham—“You are not.” 
Miss M.—“T said translate it.” 
L. L.—“‘Oh, excuse me!” 


Those old north stairs! 
Who is it dares 

Ascend or descend swiftly? 
How many slips 
How many trips 

How many tumbles fatal! 


In dear room three, 

All quiet we 
Sleep through “Conciliation,” 

A sudden roar, 

Bumps, and thumps four ; 
Then from room two, a “haw-haw.”’ 


Us weary Seniors from our nap 

Awaken, crack a grin mayhap; 

One more sweet lad his clothes outwears 
While coming down those old north stairs. 


Teacher—“‘What are the inhabitants of 
Paris called?” 
Pupil—“Parisites.”—Exchange. 


recitation )—“They climb Ves- 


? 


Pupil (in 
uvius to see the creator smoking. 


Teacher—‘What is a parable?” 
Pupil—“A parable is a heavenly story, 
with no earthly meaning.” 


DES REMARQUES DE MATIN 
VENDREDI 


“Marchez, mes enfants, a l’assemblage; 
Ne portez vous comme des fromages ; 
Taisez vous!—le maitre vient 

On sortera, qui la paix, ne tient.” 


H. Beverly (noted for poetic translations 
of Virgil)—“And the spotted birds went to 
roost on the level water!” 


Teacher—William, what must we do be- 
fore we can expect forgivenness for our 
sins? 

Bill—Sin.—Exchange. 


A freshman reciting on Antony and Cleo- 
patra: Antony wanted that lady down in 
Egypt—I don’t know what her name was— 
to love. 

The teacher—Her name was Cleopatra. 
I don’t know whether she was a lady or 
not. 
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TO MY FRIEND, VIRGIL 


O! to Hades with my Latin! 

This blamed seat too long I’ve sat in, 

I’ll not do another cussed line tonight. 

I shall dream of darned declensions ; 

In my sleep all my ascensions 

Will be to that blamed Trojan and his fight. 


For heavens’ sakes, old Virgil, 

How in thunder does your dirge fill 

So many blooming pages? 

Why, man, think of all the wages 

That were paid for setting type 
that mess. 


forall 


If you’d just get down to brass tacks 

We would tear through it like half-backs, 

And we'd take a little pleasure in the same; 

But you ramble on forever, 

And I often doubt much whether 

Your stuff’s brainy, or just living on its 
name. 


Some definitions given by freshmen: 

1, “Venus was an ancient Roman patri- 
cian.” 

2. “Chanticleer is a kind of electric light 
fctUres 

3. “A coronet is an instrument played in 
a band.” 


Definition given by a senior: 
“Beelzebub was the wife of Satan.” 


BLIVERSANIVEL 


By road and river, 

Country side and town, 

I spin for ever 

In my fliver brown*, 

Creeping up the hills so sadly 
Pulling it out from muddy holes 
Cranking sadly, cranking madly, 
Waking up old dead men’s souls ; 
Oh, it was gay, night and day, 
Through all kinds of weather, 


ra 


Fliver and I, wandered by 
Over the world together. 


*Brown with mud. 


Famous Sayings of the Faculty. 


M.B.L. “There is a vast difference be- 
tween fame and notoriety.” 


“Let us sing whether skies—” 


M. M. She has no famous saying, but is 
noted for her charming blush. 


Giskk: 
A. B. “Who was absent the first period?” 


“While there’s life, there’s hope.” 


Despite the warnings of Mr. Hutchinson, 
our paper towels disappeared long ago. 
Then we were forced to use tissue paper, 
but, since the shortage of paper, this too, 
has passed away. In these hard times, we 
are even glad to get hold of a foul dish- 
towel, belonging to the lunch counter. 


Ode to a Crepe Paper Towel. 


Crimped tissue! blotter apostate! 

Tricked with the trappings of a towel! 

Soft, soggy, artificial napkin! 

Embodiment of progress! “Safety First!” 

Spirit of Modernity, depart! 

Hence with thy stiffened, cardboard, swab- 
bishness ! 

Back to thy vests, thy collars, shirtfronts, 
cuffs ! 

Serve thou thy mission in thy papered way! 

But when I come to dry my dripping hands, 

Give me a towel.—Ex. 


Teachers cranky, 
Pupils few 

Rulers flying 
Pencils, too, 

What’s the matter? 
Don’t you know? 
Monday morning’s 
Always so! 
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Things a Man does when he first takes 
dinner with Her Family. 


iL} Steps on the-cat. 

2. Trips on the rug. 

3. Sits down first. 

4. Interrupts grace. 

5. Swallows an olive. 

6. Wears pained expression. 

7. Talks about the weather. 

8. Yells (inadvertently) “Slip me a drink.” 

9. Makes a break. 

10. Reaches across the table for an almond. 

11. Says, “No more, thank you; I’ve had 
all I can safely stand.” 

12. Gets hit on the head by a plate which 
the maid is passing and swears audibly. 

13. Says to her father (when cigars’ are 
passed) ‘Where d’you get these ropes?” 

14. Trips over a chair on leaving the table. 

15. Steps on hostess’s dress and tears it 
loose from moorings. ; 

16. Hears baby sister say, “Come again 


when you can’t stay so long. 

17. Leaves the house. 

18. Think he has made a “hit” with the 
family.— Ex. 


WHAT A WORLD 


If you go to school you are too lazy too 
work. 

If you don’t go to school you are too 
stupid to be there. 

If you get good marks you are a pet or 
a cheat. 

If you don’t get good marks you are not 
bright. 

If you buy a season ticket you do it be- 
cause you do not dare refuse. 

If you don’t buy a season ticket you are 
a tightwad. 

If you study you are a grind. 

If you don’t study you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. 

If you go in for athletics you do it for 
show. 


If you don’t go in for athletics you are 
not athletic. 

If you dress respectably you are proud. 

If you don’t dress respectably the girls 
won’t speak to you. 

If you dance you are frivolous. 

If you don’t dance you are a back number. 

If you don’t patronize the lunch counter 
you are not patriotic. 

If you do patronize the 
you die. 

If, after patronizing the lunch counter, 
you go to ?? it is because you deserved it. 

If, after patronizing the lunch counter, you 
go to Heaven, you got there by mistake. 

So what’s the use? 


lunch counter 


I wish I was a rock 

A settin’ on a hill 

A doin’ nothing all day long 
But jest a settin’ still. 

I wouldn’t eat, I wouldn’t drink, 
I wouldn’t even wash, 

I'd jest sit still a million years, 
And rest myself, by gosh !—Ex. 


Je habeo ein ink-well, 

Cest empty aujourd-hui, 
Je muss ein theme scribere, 
Auf ink-eheu-ach me! 


Mit jack-knife je vill scrape mine shoe 
Zu removoir das shine, 

Und diese niger scrapings mix 

Avec some tears von brine. 


Ach, janitor, carissime! 

This theme je finir kann, 

Mais, bitte, fill mine ink-well wenn 
Ich wear some shoes von tan!—Ex. 


On a Saturday night from Joe Kern’s bar, 
Came old Walt Geyer, 

With a pail of beer, 
To catch the Forest Hill’s car. 

He stubbed his toes 
And fell on his nose 

And no one knows how Walter arose. 
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Heard in Freshman Science. ELEGY ON THE LUNCH COUNTER 
Mr. B. It takes the pulp of all the wood 
on ten acres of land to publish one edition The food-supply is up the spout ; 
of a daily newspaper such as the “Globe,” The old oil stove has long been out ; 
“Post,” etc. No more free-feeds between the bells! 
D. B. 719 Thoughtfully—Goodness then No more hot-dogs Miss Merrill sells— 
how much does it take for the “Needham Farewell: Lunch Counter, as we part 


Chronicle.” We bear “full” memories of thy art. 
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